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CHANGELINGS. » 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 

The ghosts of flowers went sailing 

Through the dreamy autumn air,— 
The gossamer wings of the milkweed brown, 
And the sheeny silk of the thistle-down ; 
But there was no bewailing, 

And never a hint of despair. 


From the mountain-ash was swinging 
A gray, deserted nest; 

Scarlet berries where eggs had been. 

Softly the flower-wraiths floated in; 

And the brook and breeze were singing 
When the sun sank down in the west. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





There is no foundation whatever for the 
report that young women are to be ex- 
cluded from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. It appears to have been 
made up out of the whole cloth. The 
girls at ‘*Tech.”’ are secure against such 
exclusion owing to the smallness of their 
numbers. These technical courses in en- 
gineering, etc., attract only a very few 
young women. It is where the girls 
flock in large numbers and seem likely to 
outnumber the young men that college 
faculties grow nervous and begin to re- 
volve plans for shutting out the young 
women or limiting their numbers, as in 
Russia the law requires that only a small 
fraction of the students at any University 
may be Jews. The ‘*Tech.” girls are in 
ho danger. 








- 


The charges made this week of viola- 
tions of the Massachusetts child-labor law 
Should be strictly investigated. The 
Massachusetts law is a good one, but it is 
hard to enforcethe legal regulations when 
the greed of employers and the greed of 
Parents combine against such enforce- 
ment. It is said that in Colorado there 


XUM 





has been a great improvement in the en- 
forcement of the child-labor law since 
women obtained the ballot. 





Henry D. Lloyd, whose premature death 
is so much regretted, had made a personal 
study of conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand. He repeatedly testified to the 
good effects of woman suffrage, from his 
own observation. 





—_ 


The N. Y. Independent, having declared 
its disapproval of the word ‘‘obey”’ in the 
marriage service, has received a number 
of letters of protest, largely from Episco- 
pal rectors. To these it replies in a strong 
editorial, which would have horrified the 
theologians of fifty years ago, but will 
strike achord of hearty response in the 
minds of the majority of modern readers. 





The proposed new charter for Denver 
has been defeated ona popular vote. The 
chief complaint made against it was that 
it concentrated too much power in the 
hands of the mayor; but all the special 
interests that were antagonized by its re- 
form features combined to defeat it, 
notably the great corporations, 





An. organization to send out news and 
information on the Armenian question 
has just been formed with Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe as president. Among the 
honorary vice-presidents are President W. 
F. Slocum of Colorado College, Hon. Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, National Prison Commis- 
sioner, William Lloyd Garrison, and E. H. 
Clement, editor of the Boston Transcript. 
The secretary is I. C. Barrows, 20 Central 
Ave., Tompkinsville, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
the treasurer, L. B. Moulton, 73 Tremont 
St., Boston, Room 1017. 





Commenting npon Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
article against equal 1ights for women, 
the St. Louis Chronicle says: 


There isn’t a reason under the sun why 
a woman cannot post herself on political 
affairs, cast her ballot on election day, and 
still be all that a wife and mother should 
be. There is no discount on her brains. 
She doesn’t have to depend on man to do 
her thinking for her. Why should she 
leave to him the selecting of office incum- 
bents whose every act must deal directly 
with her interests, which are the same as 
her husband’s? 

Her right to vote is a moral one. 

Nobody asked her if she desired to be 
taxed. Simply justice accorded her the 
right to pay out money. 

‘But she doesn’t want to vote,’’ says 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

That is her business. It in no wise af- 
fects her moral right to vote. 

There are men, thousands of them, who 
do not want to vote. Some of them are 
lazy; some are uninterested; some do not 
realize what a glorious privilege is this 
one of citizensbip. 

But if Dr. Abbott should advise taking 
the franchise from men, he would be 
deemed insane. In every national cam- 
paign millions of dollars are expended, not 
only to sway men’s votes, but to make 
them vote, to counteract indifference, to 
educate them in that which is not only a 
right but a duty. 

The same effort would send millions of 
women to the polls on election day, and 
do much to make elections respectable. 

Woman has aright to vote. Toask her 
if she wants what is her moral right is 
almost impudence. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON IN NEW YORK. 

The question is now soon to be decided 
whether Tammany shall come back to 
power in New York. Upon that decision 
hangs the welfare of thousands of men, 
women, and children—their health, their 
morals, in many cases their very lives. 
An old New York physician told the pres- 
ent writer that when Colonel Waring went 
out as superintendent of street-cleaning 
and the Tammany candidate came in, 
there was a marked increase in the num- 
ber of deaths from all those diseases 
which result from breathing putrid dust; 
and this is only one small item in Tam- 
many’s enormous account. 

We give in another cvlumn the facts 
published by the Woman’s Municipal 
League of New York before the last elec- 
tion. They relate to a phase of Tammany 
rule that is of especial interest to women. 
It seems incredible that in the twentieth 
century, and in a free country, there could 
be in New York “thousands of young girls 
held in bondage in disorderly houses” 
and obliged to lead an evil life against 
their will; yet, after reading the evidence, 
it is impossible to doubt the fact. 

It is not a question of the ‘suppression 





of vice.”’ Every thoughtful observer rec 
ognizes that under present social and in- 
dustrial conditions, vice cannot be wholly 
suppressed. But compulsory vice can be 
suppressed; and any city government that 
does not suppress it ought to be promptly 
suppressed itself. 

This is not a question of party. Wheth- 
er under a Democratic label as in New 
York, or under a Republican label as in 
Philadelphia, the rule of corruption is 
practically the same thing. Other large 
cities are fast drifting in the same direc- 
tion. Similar facts relating to the virtual 
enslavement of young women were lately 
unearthed in St. Lonis; and in San Fran- 
cisco and all along the Pacific coast, Chi- 
nese and Japanese girls are held in com- 
pulsory servitude to vice, with the full 
knowledge of the public and of the 
police. 

These atrocious facts coustitute inci- 
dentally one of the strongest arguments 
for equal suffrage. Let any woman read 
carefully the evidence about New York 
submitted in our columns to-day, and 
then ask herself—Have women all the 
rights they ought to want, while they 
have not the right to say with authority 
that these unspeakable conditions shall 
cease? How long would any city govern- 
ment responsible for them hold its power, 
if its tenure of office depended in any de- 
gree on the votes of women? Vice exists 
in Denver and Cheyenne, but neither in 
Denver nor in Cheyenne could any city 
government stand that held thousands of 
girls in bondage to vice against their will. 

It is no wonder that the women of the 
Municipal League are aroused, The situ- 
ation recalls the old Spanish ballad, trans- 
lated by Lockhart, in which a Spanish 
girl astounds the king and council by ap- 
pearing suddenly before them, and de- 
nouncing in words of fire the maiden 
tribute given annually t» the Moors: 

I know not if I’m bounden to call thee by 
the name 

Of Christian, King Ramiro; for, though thou 
dost not claim 

A heathen realm's allegiance, a heathen sure 
thou art; 


Beneath a Spaniard’s mantle thou hid’st a 
Moorish heart. 


For he who gives the Moor-king a hundred 
maids of Spain 

Each year when in its season the day comes 
round again, 

If he be not a heathen, he swells the heath- 
en's train; 

’Twere better burn a kingdom than suffer 
such disdain. . 


And if ’tis fear of battle that makes ye bow 
so low, 

And suffer such dishonor from God our 
Saviour’s foe, 

I pray ye, sirs, take warning—ye’ll have as 
good a fright 

If e’er the Spanish damsels arise themselves 
to right! 

Let every good woman in New York, 
even without a vote, do her utmost 
to prevent the return of Tammany to 
power. It is amazing to read that an 
election upon which hang issues so mo- 
mentous is in danger of being lost through 
the apathy and indifference of voters of 
the better sort. Let the women do their 
best to arouse the men. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Luba N. Robin has been appointed 
one of the two tenement-house inspectors 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., at the request of the 
women’s clubs of that city. As the club 
women were active in securing the passage 
of the tenement-house !aw, the appoint- 
ment of their candidate was natural, Dr. 
Robin is a highly accomplished Jewess. 
She was the first woman student at the 
West Penn Medical College, and although 
her studies were pursued under difficul- 
ties, owing to the opposition of the men 
students, she graduated with honors. Dr. 
Robin was selected for the position by the 
Civic Club Tenement House Committee, 
and is considered remarkably well fitted 
for the duties. She has been a student 
of sociology as well as of medicine, and 
she is familiar with the Slavonic languages 
spoken by so many tenement dwellers in 
Pittsburgh. Like many other women who 
have taken the same position, she gives 
up a practice which is paying more in 
money than the salary offered by the city, 


In a recent address before the Yale 
Medical School, Dr. Henry M. Hurd of 
the Johns Hopkins University gave an in- 
teresting account of a pioneer woman 
physician in Kentucky in the eighteenth 
century. Mrs. Frances Coomes is believed 
to have been the first woman to practise 
medicine in this country. She was entire- 
ly self-taught, but so remarkable were her 
natural gifts for medicine and surgery, 





and her intelligence and perseverance, 
that her fame extended far and wide. 
She used as an operating table an immense 
black walnut log; with the upper surface 
smoothed off, and made her own instru- 
ments from articles of domestic cutlery. 
The sinews and hides of deer supplied her 
with ligatures, and her remedies were 
manufactured from herbs. These primi- 
tive appliances did not obstruct her suc- 
cess as a physician and obstetrician, and 
she won the respect of the profession of 
her day. ; 


Dr. Yamei Kin recently gave a lecture 
at Observatory House, the home of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Todd of Amherst, Mass., 
on “Everyday Life in China.’ Dr. Kin 
was the first Chinese woman to take a de- 
gree in America, being a graduate of the 
Medical College of the New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and Children. She after 
ward took graduate work at the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadel phia, finishing 
in 1887. She practised among the upper- 
class people of Amoy, China, and Kobe, 
Japan, with remarkable success. Dr. Kin 
speaks Chinese, Japanese, and English 
perfectly, and bas lectured extensively in 
this country. She gave a course of lec- 
tures during the last college year at the 
University of Chicago, and in November 
she is to begin a course at Wellesley. Her 
lecture treated particularly of the life of 
the children and youth of the Flowery 
Kingdom, the ceremonies of betrothal, the 
general life of the people, the great social 
divisions, and the Empress Dowager of 
China. 


A six-story tenement building in course 
of erection on the corner of Madison and 
Rutgers streets, New York City, collapsed 
the other day with a crash. The neigh- 
borhood is one of the most popul sus on 
the East Side, and the accident caused in- 
tense excitement. Men, women and chil- 
dren swarmed around the great mass of 
debris, in imminent peril of their Jives, 
for the wails that still remained standing 
bulged ominously. Eight ambulances 
were summoned. The New York World 
says: ‘The first hospital surgeon to ar 
rive was Dr, Emily Dunning. Utterly 
disregarding the danger from the remain- 
ing walis, she hastened to the men who 
were being carried from the ruins. With 
big shears she snipped away encumbering 
clothing, and quickly located fractures 
and bruises. She setand bound a broken 
leg, a broken arm and a fractured rib, in- 
juries sustained by three men, and sent 
them away to Gouverneur Hospital, to 
which she is attached. 

‘*As fast as she had attended to the in 
juries of one man, she helped to lift him 
to an ambulance, and then turned her at- 
tention t» the next victim. The rapidity 
and certainty with which she ascertained 
the injuries was praised by the other am- 
bulance surgeons, who followed her. As 
she swung herself up on the ambulance 
containing the last man she had attended, 
the crowd through which she drove 
cheered her. and Dr. Emily blushed like a 
debutante at a ball.”’ 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The first Fortnightly this season of the 
Massachusetts W. 8. A. will be held at 6 
Marlboro’ St., Boston, Tuesday, Oct. 13, 
at 3 P.M. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
will preside. Rev. Frederick M. Gardver 
will speak on ‘A Minister’s View of Wo- 
man Suffrage.’’ Mr. Gardner is a strong 
believer in equal rights for men and 
women, and is a very interesting speaker. 
The City Puint League has charge of the 
arrangements, and it is hoped that the 
meeting will be large, and full of enthusi- 
asm for the success of our great cause. 
Discussion and light refreshments will 
follow the address. Members of auxil- 
iary Leagues as well as members-at-large 
of the State Association are admitted on 
showing their membership cards; all oth- 
ers on payment of 15 cents. 

The Fortnightlies during the coming 
year will be at 6 Marlboro’ St., and will 
be held on the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month, instead of on the second and 
fourth Tuesdays. Every alternate meet- 
ing will be a meeting of the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment, which has been in the habit of 
holding a monthly meeting at 6 Marlboro’ 
St.; but all members of the State Associa- 
tion and of the auxiliary Leagues will be 
welcome. The intervening Fortnightlies 
will be taken charge of by the different 
Leagues, in turn. Thus there will be a 
meeting once in two weeks, as usual. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. LinpA HuL.t LARNED, president 
of the National Household Economic As- 
sociation, returned recently f-om a four 
months’ European trip. 


Mrs. RoosrvE Lt is a very great-grand- 
daughter of Jonathan Edwards, being di- 
rectly descended from his eldest son. This 
is one of the interesting facts brought out 
by the Edwards centennial. 


Miss ANNE Hopson, sister of Captain 
Richard Pearson Hobson, of Merrimac 
fame, bas written a book, “In Old Ala- 
bama,” in which a quaint and original old 
negress, Miss Mouse, is the leading char- 
acter. 


SENORITA CLEMENCIA LOPEZ was given 
a farewell reception and luncheon at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston, Oct. 6, as she is about to return 
to her nativecountry. Many sympathetic 
addresses were made, and her attainments 
at Wellesley College, where she has been 
pursuing a course of study, were praised by 
one of the college professors. A letter 
was also read from President Hazard of 
Wellesley. 


Miss GABRIELLB TOWNSEND STEWART 
was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court, New York, Tuesday, by the jus- 
tices of the Appellate Division, on motion 
of Walter S. Logan. She is said to be the 
first woman lawyer admitted on motion 
after practice in another State. Miss 
Stewart was admitted to the Ohio bar in 
1900, and practised in Cleveland, where 
she attained prominence by freeing a 
client indicted for burglary by invoking 
an old common-law doctrine. In conse 
quence of this case the Legislature passed 
a special act to correct the law. 


THE QUEEN of Italy is criticized as too 
much of a homekeeper. For some years 
before her marriage Queen Elena was well 
known in the quiet society of Venice, where 
she saw her friends as simply as any other 
young lady from the other side of the 
Adriatic. Marriage and a throne did not 
grevtly change her habits. Her subjects, 
ready to acclaim her beauty, find she is 
loath to be admired. She is devoted to 
her nursery, and secludes herself reso- 
lutely within the palace walls. To cor- 
rect this shyness, the king has urged the 
queen to accompany him on his tour to 
Paris and elsewhere, 


Mrs. ALICE GORDON GULICK, whose 
death isso much lamented, used to deny 
herself all luxuries in the interest of her 
work while a missionary in Spain. A 
friend writes of her: ‘‘When travelling 
in Spain with Mrs. Gulick, we did not find 
it easy to induce her to enter the first- 
class car, though few travelling in that 
country care to travel even second class. 
The third class, in which Mrs. Gulick in- 
variably travelled, was so vile in its finish 
and surroundings that we had to carpet 
the floor with newspapers to make a de- 
cent place for our feet, when on one occa- 
sion we yielded to her solicitation to 
travel with her. Her excuse was the 
need of economy, although she dreaded to 
have her children accompany her in her 
journeys because of the obscene language 
80 frequently encountered.”’ 


Miss CLARA BARTON, ‘angel of many 
battlefields,” has recently been in Boston 
making arrangements for extending the 
work of the Red Cross. The fact that in 
the United States every year more than 
30,000 people lose their lives by accident 
has stimulated her to organize first-aid-to- 
the-injured classes all over the country. 
The Boston branch is to be the first one 
organized, because Massachusetts is Miss 
Barton’s native State. Classes will be 
organized and permanent Red Cross bri- 
gades for volunteer service in calamity or 
war. The Red Cross ambulance stations 
to be established iu every city will be in 
charge of members of these brigades. In 
this way people will be trained to under- 
stand how to deal with emergencies. Miss 
Barton expects to do for the United States 
what the St. John’s Ambulance Associa- 
tion has done in England. This is a sur- 
vival of the old Knights Hospitalers of the 
crusades. So widespread has been this 
work in England that it is said there is 
scarcely a man to be found who does not 
know what to do for the injured. Miss 
Barton also aims to establish a national 
Red Cross endowment fund, so that money 
may be instantly available for the mitiga- 
tion of any calamity. 
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WOMEN AND INSURANCE. 

The insurance of women’s lives and the 
employment of women as solicitors by in- 
surance companies is a comparatively 
new idea, but it is growing rapidly. 
There are said to be one thousand women 
in the United States who make their liv- 
ing as insurance agents, and they have 
been so successful in securing business 
and earning large commissions that it 
may be considered an established profes- 
sion, and women insurance agents will 
hereafter work on the same terms and 
under the same conditions as men. 

‘The big life insurance companies here 
all have women solicitors, and the man- 
agers are unanimous in commending 
them,”’ says the Chicago Record-Herald. 
“The New York Life was the pioneer, 
and employed its first women agents in 
Chicago about eight years ago. Miss 
Jessie F. Niccolls, a teacher in the public 
schools who had to give up that work be- 
cause of poor healih, brought in some 
business to the general agency here, and 
was told to go out for more, That com- 
pany now has twenty one women solici- 
tors, the Mutual Life has thirty or more, 
the Equitable six or seven, and all the 
other companies have women among their 
solicitors, 

“The managers say that a larger pro- 
portion of women who attempt to solicit 
life insurance are successful than of men, 
They show more tact, they are more in- 
telligent in collecting and presenting 
facts, in handling their patrons; they are 
more persistent in following up argu- 
ments to their clients, and are uot so easi- 
ily discouraged. They work somewhat 
among men, but chiefly among women. 

‘*When asked how she happened to go 
into the business, Miss Niccolls said: 

‘**T had to give up school, and was com- 
pelled to do something else. I saw that 
the insurance field was open, and entered 
it. At first it was very hard work, but it 
has grown easier every year. ‘The first 
year I made about $45 a month, which is 
the salary of a teacher in a primary 
school. I confined my work to women, 
and had to educate everybody to whom I 
talked insurance. The second year I made 
three times as much, and the third year 
did still better. Now I am working among 
men as well as women, and on the same 
terms as the men solicitors. I am sure 
that soliciting insurance has become a 
permanent occupation for women, and 
will be a profitable one. I see no reason 
why it should not, particularly as women 
are taking out more and more insurance.’ 

‘**Who are your clients?’ 

‘* ‘Mostly working women, and it would 
surprise you to learn how many of them 
are supporting or contributing to the sup- 
port ot families. I believe nine-tenths of 
the wage-earning women of Chicago have 
others wholly or partly dependent upon 
them, and this class of people is beginning 
to learn that insurance is a good invest- 
ment to protect those dependent upon 
them, and to provide for themselves in 
their old age. 

‘“*Women are now considered good 
risks. Formerly a woman had to pay an 
extra premium to secure insurance, but 
about six years ago that was removed, 
and now nearly all the life insurance com- 
panies accept them on the same basis as 
men. One of the old conservative com- 
panies just yielded the puint a few weeks 
ago, but still makes an exception of mar- 
ried women, as several of the other com- 
paries do. The mortality among women 
is no greater than among men, and their 
liability to accident is not so great.’ 

‘**What class of women take insur- 
ance?’ 

‘“*‘T suppose that trained nurses and 
women physicians have a larger percent 
age insured than any other profession. 
After that come the teachers in the 
schools, then dressmakers, milliners, 
cashiers, clerks in department stores, 
and others, but very few stenographers. 
It is a singular thing that we always find 
it difficult to convince a stenographer of 
the value of life insurance. Professional 
women are more apt to insure than others, 
and insurance has recently become popu- 
lar among actresses. ‘They are taking out 
twenty-year endowment policies as invest- 
ments for old age. Asa rule, actresses do 
not save their money, and do not have 
anything left after their popularity has 
passed. We insure a good many women 
in private life also. It is becoming quite 
common, and very soon I expect that as 
maby women as men will take out policies 
upon their lives, particularly those who 
have others dependent upon them.’ 

‘“*Mrs. Leland Stanford is said to carry a 
larger amount of insurance than any other 
woman in the world. Her policies amount 
to more than a million dollars. Mrs. 
Frank O. Lowden of Chicago carries $250,- 
000, probably more than any other woman 
in the West, and Mrs. McReynolds carries 
$200,000. Helen Gould and one of her 
sisters have $100,000 each. Anna Held 
carries $100,000; Mrs. Leslie Carter, $5v,- 
000; Katharine Gray, $10,000; Nordica, 
$50,000; Maude Adams, #25,000; Blanche 





Walsh, $10,000; Blanche Bates, $10,000; 
Maxine Elliott, $10,000; Lulu Glaser, $10,- 
000; Pauline Hall. $10,000; Laura Joyce, 
$10,000, and others similar amounts.”’ 





THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE IN FRANCE. 


Mrs. Frederick Nathan, who has lately 
returned to New York after an extended 
stay in Europe, says that the Consumers’ 
League is fast becoming international. A 
section exists in Paris, another in Hono- 
lulu, and Holland has three. The Paris 
branch, although organized only last 
spring, has a large membership. It has 
begun by urging the Parisian milliners 
to cease giving their employees Sunday 
work, keeping them to work over hours 
and giving them work to do at home, 
‘*While in Paris,’’ said Mrs. Nathan, ‘I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mme, 
Bruhnes, the secretary of the Paris sec- 
tion, who travelled fourteen hours to meet 
me, and M. Bergeron, the assistant sec- 
retary. Mme. Bruhnes and I had only 
two hours to talk before she had to take 
ber fourteen-hour journey back to Freil- 
burg, where her husband is a professor, 
Mme. Bruhnes has translated some of the 
Consumers’ League literature into French, 
and under the title ‘l’Exemple des Ameri- 
cains’ bas published a pamphlet telling the 
story of the New York, Massachusetts 
and I}linois leagues, It makes very inter- 
esting reading. The headquarters of the 
Paris section is at the Societ® des Savants, 
of which Prof. Bruhnes is a member.” 
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THE ATLANTIC AND EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

Since publishing Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
article against equal rights for women, 
the Atlantic bas received many requests 
to open its columns to an article on the 
other side. None of these requests came 
from our office, as we were convinced that 
the Atlantic bad no intention of giving 
both sides a hearing. A prominent wo- 
man writer who sent a letter on the sub- 
ject to the editor of the Atlantic has re- 
ceived from him a courteous note saying 
he had had many such communications, 
and adding: ‘‘We have been unable to 
persuade ourselves, however, that there 
is any necessity for our using another arti- 
cle on the suffrage at present.”” Comment 
would be superfluous. 

We believe, however, that every such 
article as Dr. Abbott’s does more good 
than harm, and in this case it has served as 
the text for many scores of articles onthe 
right side, in papers all over the country. 
The oftener the arguments against equal 
rights are brought out and aired, the 
more apparent their flimsiness becomes. 
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TAMMANY RULE IN NEW YORK. 

The Woman’s Municipal League of New 
York City held its first meeting of the 
season on Oct. 1, at the City Club. Miss 
Chanler, president of the League, occu- 
pied the chair, and James E. Reynolds, 
secretary to Mayor Low, outlined the 
issues of the coming campaign and made 
suggestions as to what the women could 
do. He reviewed the reforms effected 
during the past year and a half, contrast- 
ing them with conditions under Tam- 
many. He spoke of the measures recent- 
ly taken against the employment agen- 
cies, which were really procurers of vice, 
and took occasion to acknowledge public- 
ly a fact hitherto known to but few, that 
the money with which that work was 
done was largely supplied by one or two 
members of the Woman’s Municipal 
League. Mr. Reynolds spoke of the 
school nurses, and quoted the comment 
of a man who heard of them for the first 
time: ‘This is civilization.’’ At the 
close, when Miss Chanler asked for volun- 
teers for campaign work, at least twenty 
women gave their names to the secretary. 
All members pledged themselves to urge 
their men friends to register, and to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, their women 
friends from having country house parties 
on registration days. 

It will be remembered that last year the 
Women’s Municipal League published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Facts for Fathers and 
Mothers,’’ and sent every voter a copy. 
The American people have short memo- 
ries. That graphic picture of the conditions 
which prevailed under Tammany, and 
which will prevail again if Tammany re- 
turns to power next month, is given this 
week in the WoMAN’S JOURNAL, ‘‘lest we 
forget.” It is as follows: 

THE CADET SYSTEM. 

Statement made by District Attorney 
Eugene A. Philbin of New York County, 
Oct. 21, 1901: 

‘“‘The experience of the District Attor- 
ney must necessarily be filled with inci- 
dents that tend to make him realize how 
often the most carefully prepared statutes 
are ineffectual in preventing and punish- 
ing crimes that are exceptional in their 
revolting features. An illustration may 
be found in the efforts successfully to at- 





tack what is known as the ‘cadet system.’ 
This is nothing short of a deliberate mer- 
chandising of the virtue of women, usually 
young girls, and placing them in such a 
position that escape from a life of degrad- 
ation is impossible. 

‘The methods which have usually been 
adopted, and which are largely prevalent 
in parts of this city, are either to get the 
victim to enter into a marriage with one 
of the conspirators, usually a youth about 
twenty, who lures his wife into a disor- 
derly house, and there compels her to 
enter upon the awful traffic; or to lead 
the young woman in the first instance to 
a disorderly house under the pretext of 
employment asa servant. She is then in- 
troduced to the woman in charge of the 
house, who at first keeps up the pretext 
of employment, but her clothes are soon 
taken from her, and she is provided with 
a costume in which she fears to appear in 
the street. The victim is then locked in 
@ room and compelled to submit. 

“To the average citizen such things 
may seem impossible, and it will scarcely 
be believed that the victim cannot escape 
if sbe determines to do so. It might be 
supposed that the aid of the police could 
be readily enlisted, but that avenue of 
escape is almost invariably inaccessible, 
because the persons who engage in this 
nefarious trade have, as a preliminary 
measure and as part of their business 
scheme, made arrangements with the po- 
lice; so that no matter how much of a 
man the patrolman may be to whose 
notice such a case is brought, he dares not 
interfere, because of the fear of the sever- 
est discipline. 

‘**As a rule, however, the victim, after 
having been confined in the house thus 
for some days and obliged to lead the life 
of the other inmates, believes the state- 
ment of her captors that, once having 
been an inmate of such a house, she can 
never be reclaimed, and had better, there- 
fore, resign herself with the best grace 
possible to the position in which she has 
been placed. 

“It is believed by all who have looked 
into this peculiar phase of crime that the 
youths who thus enter into marriage with 
their victims contract several marriages, 
and thus commit bigamy with impunity; 
for when it is difficult to obtain evidence 
of the graver crime, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the less serious charge of big- 
amy could be sustained. 

“To the residents of all parts of this 
city, of whatever social station, it may be 
said that they cannot rest in any fancied 
security from the perpetration of such 
wrongs against members of their own 
families. The youths engaged in this 
practice do not wear any badge or sign 
indicating their horrible vocation, but 
present the appearance of the ordinary 
New York young man, and seek their vic- 
tims in the parks and in all other places 
frequented by the public. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that if 
the police were free from the interference 
of political influence, and were allowed to 
do their duty, it would be very difficult 
for such a crime to be committed, if not 
almost impossible. It takes an incredibly 
short time for a policeman, whether of 
high or low rank, to become acquainted 
with the people within his precinct; and 
although some of the victims are foreign- 
ers, yet a confidence in the police which 
does not now exist would then be estab- 
lished, and persons against whom such a 
crime was sought to be perpetrated would 
not hesitate to have recourse to the police 
for aid, It is, however, due to the police 
to say that when their attention has been 
called to such cases they have endeavored 
to procure evidence, but it has been neces- 
sary to secure the services of officers not 
attached to the precinct in which the 
crime occurred, 

“T bave every reason to believe that the 
placing of the police patrolmen in a posi- 
tion where they could attack this form of 
vice without injury to themselves would 
be hailed by them with the greatest grati 
fication, because, as will be at once appar- 
ent, they can have no conceivable object 
in preventing the enforcement of the law. 
If it is not already evident from what I 
have said that the conditions above de- 
scribed are largely due to the political 
system under which we now exist, I will 
unhesitatingly state that if we had such a 
government as would insure to the police- 
men full protection in the performance of 
their duties, it would become practically 
impossible for the form of vice above de- 
scribed to exist.’’ 


CASE I, 


Isidor Kubel and Bernard Levine, two 
‘*cadets’’ who bad made a traffic of rnin- 
ing and selling young girls, without mo- 
lestation from the police, were arrested at 
the instance of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children in November, 
1900. Magistrate Crane sentenced them 
both to six months in the workhouse, re- 
gretting that he “could not send them to 
prison during their natural life.’’ 

This case is but one of a great number 
in which young men have been sentenced 





to the workhouse under that provision of 

law which classes as a vagrant one who 

lives upon the proceeds of prostitution. 
CASE II, 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children was asked on Juve 14, 
1899, to rescue three young girls of fifteen 
years who were being detained in a disor- 
derly house at 95 James Street. Otber 
young girls were found under similar con- 
ditions in houses at 86 Cherry Street and 
127 Christie Street. The proprietors of 
two of these places fled the city, forfeit- 
ing their bail of $1,500 each; the third 
was sentenced to one year in the peniten- 
tiary. 

These are examples of a large class of 
cases which indicate, what all the availa- 
ble facts taken together make certain, 
that several thousand young girls are held 
in bondage in disorderly houses in the 
Borough of Manhattan. The only cloth- 
ing furnished to them is so scant that they 
fear to go into the street; and things are 
so arranged that they are always in debt 
to ‘the house.”’ r 

CASE III, 

Im June, 1900, Frank Gross, alias Frank 
Spialt, of 171 Allen Street, seduced Sarah 
Zimmerman, who lived with her father at 
122 Allen Street. Gross placed the girl in 
a disorderly house. In September, Gross 
entered a barber shop at 241 Broome and 
found the girl in conversation with the 
barber’s wife. He thereupon struck her 
violently in the face. ‘‘What are you do- 
ing here?’ he said. ‘Didn’t I tell you to 
go out and do business, and here you are, 
wasting your time?’’ In February, 1901, 
acting on information furnished by the 
Committee of Fifteen, the girl’s father 
found her soliciting in the street, and 
caused her arrest. The police delivered 
her to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The arrest of Gross 
followed. He was convicted in the Court 
of General Sessions, May 17, 1901. 

When Gross was arraigned for sentence, 
his counsel said: 

“Your Honor, this defendant is but 
nineteen years of age. He has previous 
to the bringing of these charges had a 
good reputation, and I offer to the court 
numerous testimonials to that effect.’’ 

“Stop,’’ said Judge McMahon. “To 
offer recommendations as to good charac- 
ter for this man I consider an aggravation. 
Some creatures are so low and so wholly 
without moral sense that it almost excites 
my pity. LIaccepted a plea in this case 
simply because I did not think it was pos- 
sible to convince a jury that such a depth 
of utter depravity existed in any human 
being. This traffic in children has got to 
stop, if it is possible for the law to pre- 
vent it. The penalty as it is fixed to-day 
is altogether too lenient, and wholly dis- 
proportionate to the enormity of the 
crime. I will sentence this man to the 
full penalty—four years and eight months 
imprisonment and $800 fine.”’ 

CASE IV. 

As illustrating the way in which a po- 
lice department dominated by such a man 
as Devery may be expected to treat these 
matters, the case of patrolman McManus 
may be cited. The facts as shown by the 
records of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children and the records of 
the Court of Special Sessions are as 
follows: 

In February, 1892, McManus, though 
married, was found to be living with a 
fifteen-year-old girl. The girl was res- 
cued by the Society, and McManus was 
tried before Police Commissioner Shee- 
han for conduct unbecoming an officer. 
Decision reserved. On March 5, 1892, 
McManus was held for trial in General 
Sessions on the charge of rape. After a 
number of adjournments and arraign- 
ments in the Court of General Sessions, 
Judge Martine dismissed the indictment 
on atechnicality. + 

Later, the matter of his family was in- 
vestigated, and it was found that a wife 
and four children were destitute. A war- 
rant was issued for the arrest of McManus, 
but he disappeared. It was stated that 
he had been dismissed from the force for 
neglect of duty and intoxication. The 
children were cared for by semi-public in- 
stitutions. 

A year later, in 1898, McManus was 
charged by his wife with failing to sup- 
port her. He promised to pay his wife 
36 a week, and was released, but did not 
do so, and on Jan, 21, 1901, was arraigned 
in the Fourth District City Magistrate’s 
Court. He admitted on that occasion 
that he was living with a Mrs. Daly, of 
No. 267 Tenth Avenue, 

On Jan. 24, before Justices Jerome, Ja- 
cobs, and McKean, in the Court of Special 
Sessions, McManus was sentenced to three 
months in the penitentiary. At that time 
he had been re-appointed to the police 
force; and during his imprisonment he 
was carried upon the records of the de- 
partment as ‘‘absent without leave.”’ 

On May 2, 1901, Deputy Chief of Police 
Devery, sitting to hear charges against 
policemen, dismissed a complaint against 
patrolman McManus. Testimony was 
given to the effect that after he had been 
sentenced in January, McManus had said 
that he thought that he pleaded not 





guilty, McManus’s lawyer mentioned the 
fact that Judge Jerome had been con. 
cerned in the conviction of McManus, 
Devery then, not waiting to hear further 
testimony, broke forth with a vulgar 
tirade, and dismissed the charge. 

In reply to a reporter’s question wheth- 
er there was any reason for keeping pa- 
trolman McManus on tbe police force, 
notwithstanding his record, Deputy Com- 
missioner Devery said: ‘‘There are rea- 
sons unknown to you and to me.”’ 


CASE V. 

On Oct. 15, 1898, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children learned 
that a girl of fourteen had been decoyed 
into a resort at 156 Allen Street, and kept 
a prisoner there. On the same evening 
the Society’s agents took out the girl, and 
arrested Lena Cohen, the proprietress, 
On Nov. 16, 1898, she was convicted in the 
Court of General Sessions of abduction, 
and later was sentenced by Judge New- 
berger to three years and six months in 
State prison. 

The report of the Society on this case 
says: 

It was ascertained that the unfortunate 
situation of the young girl was primarily 
due to her betrayal by a brute in human 
form, who had first betrayed her and had 
afterwards placed her in the vile resort in 
which she was found, and that he actuai- 
ly received a price from Lena Cohen for 
this service—and not only this, but had 
continued to receive money from the 
young girl as the proceeds of her life of 
shame. 

This man, Louis Sodofsky, was convict- 
ed, the jury deliberating only eight min- 
utes. He was sentenced to ten years in 
prison. In passing sentence, Judge New- 
berger said: 

My attention has been called to the fact 
that the defendant is one of a number 
who have made it their business to live 
off the proceeds of shame of unfortunate 
women who congregate in the East Side 
of the city. . . . This seems to have 
grown within the last few years to large 
proportions; and, in passing sentence in 
this case, I propose that it shall not only 
work a punishment to this defendant, but 
shall have a deterrent effect upon others 
of a like character. 

CABE VI. 

On Nov, 15, 1900, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children caused 
the arrest of Morris Cohen, twenty-two 
years old, upon a charge of abducting a 
girl of fifteen and placing her in a disor- 
derly house. Cohen was one of the bold- 
est and most industrious ‘‘cadets,’’ hav- 
ing no other means of livelihood than his 
occupation as procurer. Cohen was tried 
and convicted on Dec. 27, 1900. Judge 
Foster in the Court of General Sessions 
sentenced him to five years at hard labor 
in State prison, and to a fine of $1,000, 
Cohen to stand committed for one day for 
each dollar of the fine, until it should be 
paid. Judge Foster said in part: 

The evidence showed that you took a 
young girl aged fifteen into a Raines law 
hotel, under the pretence of taking her to 
a@ concert; that you gave her a glass of 
soda which was drugged; that she lost 
consciousness, and in this unconscious 
state that ygu outraged her; and the next 
day preyed upon her fears, and took her 
to a house of ill-fame, and sold her toa 
life of infamy. That is briefly the evi- 
dence in the case. Then you went around 
and tried to get from her the proceeds of 
her own shame, and took her from house 
to house, selling her three times over. 

The evidence shows that this is the 
seventh victim of your own lust for gain. 
A viler wretch than you has never been 
before a court of justice within my 
knowledge. 

CASE VII. 

In August, 1900, Henrietta Kantrowitz, 
a girl of seventeen, living with her pa- 
rents at 138 Monroe Street, was betrayed 
by a young man named Louis Greenberg. 
She continued to live with her parents, 
but in October, 1900, Greenberg persuad- 
ed her to marry him. After she had lived 
with him for a week, he took her to a dis- 
orderly house upon the pretence that it 
was the home of a friend. After a deter- 
mined resistance, beating and starvation 
reduced her to submission. She was 
there detained against her will for five 
weeks. She was removed subsequently 
to a house at 203 West 41st Street. While 
she was in this house her earnings were 
forcibly taken from her by Greenberg, who 
kicked and beat her. Having secured 4 
hat and coat so that she could appear in 
the street, she escaped and returned to 
her parents. 

On March 26, 1901, Greenberg was con- 
victed in the Court of General Sessions, 
and Judge McMahon sentenced him to 
imprisonment for five years and to pay 4 
fine of $800, and to stand committed one 
day for each dollar until the fine should 
be paid. 

CASE VIII. 

In May, 1900, Dora Rubin, seventeen 
years old, went to the theatre with 4 
young barber named Mandel Schneider- 
maun, of 116 Attorney Street. When 
they reached her house the door was 
locked. Upon the pretence that he would 
go for the key, Schneidermann decoyed 
the girl into his shop, locked the door, 
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pulled down the shades, and overcame 
her resistance. The girl told her parents 
the following morning. Subsequently, 
with the consent of her parents, she mar- 
ried Schneidermann. Upon the pretence 
that he had hired living rooms at that ad- 
dress, be immediately placed her in a dis- 
orderly house at 241 West 17th Street. 
There she was forcibly detained, and com- 
pelled to wear clothes in which she was 
afraid to appear in the street. The checks 
which she received she refused to cash; 
but they were taken from her by Schnei- 
dermann., After six weeks she was re- 
moved ip a cab to 203 West 4ist Street, 
where she was detained for a week, 
Schneidermann again taking the checks 
from her. Having procured street clothes, 
she escaped to the house of her sister. 
At 203 West 41st Street she found Henri- 
etta Greenberg. Upon the marriage cer- 
tificate of Schneidermann the name of 
Louis Greenberg appeared as that of a 
witness, although the two young men de- 
nied that they knew one another, 

During the trial, Schneidermann’s law- 
yers made an unsuccessful attempt to 
prove that the girl had not been pure be- 
fore the spring of 1900. His lawyers were 
a firm, a member of which is the Tam- 
many candidate for the office of district 
attorney of New York County, Henry W. 
Unger. 

In May, 1901, Judge Fursman, in the 
criminal branch of the Supreme Court, 
sentenced Schneidermann to imprison- 
ment for four years and eight months, 
and to pay a fine of $1,000, and to stand 
committed one day for each dollar until 
the fine should be paid. 

These are plain facts about things that 
could not happen under a decent and 
honest city government. What do they 
mean? What makes these things possi- 
ble? How can they be stopped? If the 
fathers and mothers of this city want 
them stopped, they will find a way. 

The question presented is not the ‘‘sup- 
pression of vice,”’ The question is not 
whether the vicious can be made virtuous 
by law. It is whether we shall continue 
a system under which the corrupt, money- 
making combination of law-breakers with 
the servants of the people destroys the 
virtue of our sons and daughters. The 
fight is against those who use their con- 
trol of the city government to make pro- 
curers of our young men and harlots of 
our young women. The facts which jus- 
tify this statement are presented in this 
pamphlet. They show: 

1. That the business of ruining young 
girls, and forcing them into a life of 
shame, for the money that is in it, has 
grown to considerable proportions in this 
city within the last three or four years. 

2. That its existence is known to the 
police, 

8. That the police make little or no 
effort to stop it. 

4. That the police, or those for whom 
they act, probably derive profit from the 
traffic. 

5. That a reasonably active and efficient 
Police Department could stop this traffic. 

Cases and instances, the conclusions of 
experienced observers, and the affidavits 
of residents of those parts of the city most 
affected, could be produced in great num- 
bers. 

If the above cases were only isolated in- 
stances, no excuse could be made for thus 
presenting them. But all competent and 
honest observers agree that such cases are 
typical, and that the business of ruining 
young girls in the city of New York has 
increased greatly within a few years, as- 
suming almost the character of an organ- 
ized calling. 


CONDITIONS DESCRIBED BY THOSE 


WHO KNOW THE FACTS. 

On Nov. 15, 1900, Mr. Isidor Straus, in 
presenting to the executive committee of 
Tammany Hall the statement which led 
to the appointment of the Committee of 
Five, said: 

We have in recent years experienced a 
difficulty which threatens to infuse poison 
into the very fountain head of righteous- 
ness. I refer to the immorality in the 
tenement houses and in the streets of our 
city; the manner in which boys and girls 
are threatened with the temptations held 
out to them on every side. 


On Sept. 27, 1900, Bishop Potter, in his 
address to the Diocesan Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, said: 


The corrupt system, whose infamous 
details have since then been steadily un- 
covered to our increasing horror and hu- 
miliation, was brazenly ignored by those 
who were fattening on its spoils; and the 
world was presented with the astounding 
spectacl3 of a great municipality whose 
civic mec ianism was largely employed in 
tradin g a the bodies and souls of the in- 
nocen. and defenseless. What has been 
published in this connection is but the 
merest hint of what exists—and exists, 
most appalling of all, as the evidence has 
come to me under the seal of confidence 
in overwhelming volume and force to 
demonstrate—under a system of terrorism 
which compels its victims to recognize 
that to denounce it means the utter ruin, 
80 far as all their worldly interests are 
concerned, of those who dare to do so. 
This infamous organization for making 


THE 





merchandise of the corruptiun of girls and 
boys, and defeuseless men and women, 
has adroitly sougut tw obscure a situation 
concerning which all honest people are 
entirely clear, by saying that vice cannot 
be wholly suppressed. Novody bas made 
upon the authorities of New York any 
such grotesque demand. All our citizens 
have asked is that the government of the 
city shall not be employed to protect a 
trade in vice, which is carried on for the 
benefit of a political organization. 


In November, 1898, Judge Newburger, 
in passing sentence upon a young man for 
the abduction of a girl of fourteen, said: 


My attention has been called to the fact 
that the defendant is one of a number 
who have made it their business to live 
off the proceeds of the shame of unfortu- 
nate women who congregate on the east 
side. This seems to have grown within 
the last few years to large proportions. 


In passing sentence in a similar case in 
May, 1901, Judge Foster of the same court 
recognized the extent of the evil by say- 
ing, ‘This traffic in children has got to 
stop, if it is possible for the law to pre- 
vent it,”’ 

City magistrate Robert C, Cornell makes 
this statement: 


The cases set out in this pamphlet 
are, to my own knowledge, typical cases 
of the depravity of the thickly populated 
parts of the city. In my experience of 
six years on the city magistrates’ bench, I 
have seen repeated instances of this char- 
acter in such numbers that they clearly 
indicate the existence of a general condi- 
tion. Unhappily, instead of the steady 
improvement which should take place in 
a civilized community, there has been a 
very marked increase in crime of all kinds 
in parts of the city within the last few 
years. The cases brought before me show 
that the ranks of prostitutes are recruited 
largely from among the virtuous people; 
and again and again I have seen parents 
in my court tear out their hair upon dis- 
covering that their daughters had been 
led astray. I have had occasion to punish 
a flashy lot of young meu whose sole ap- 
parent means of support was the proceeds 
of the shame of women. There can beno 
doubt that this horrible condition of af- 
fairs could not exist in the presence of 
an efficient and vigilant police. The best 
proof that can be offered to substantiate 
this statement is that when Police Captain 
Titus was sent to the Red Light District, 
after the notoriously bad condition of 
things which existea when Herlihy was 
in command, it only required a few weeks 
of active work on the part of an honest 
and unhampered policeman to “clean up”’ 
the district. This was at once proof that 
the police were incapable, and that the 
remedy rested with ‘them.’ Captain 
Titus was soon transferred to another 
part of the city. 

On June 27 Justice William Travers 
Jerome, of the Court of Special Sessions, 
was quoted in“the New York Times as 
saying: 

‘*People are simply ignorant of condi- 
tions on the east side. If those condi- 
tions existed in some other communities, 
there would be a Vigilance Committee 
speedily organized, and somebody would 
get lynched. The continual greed and 
extortion of the police captains, who 
charge $500 fora disorderly resort to open 
in their precinct, and then collect $50 to 
$100 per month, has, however, made even 
vice unprofitable. Details I know are re- 
volting, yet the people ought to know 
about them. Just yesterday I sentenced 
to six months in the penitentiary the 
keepers of one of the most depraved 
houses of the east side. I firmly believe 
that they were merely the agents of the 
man who owns not one but many such 
places. Heis well known as a politician 
in a certain notorious district. 

That house is but one of hundreds 
within a radius of one mile of this build- 
ing, where criminals are sometimes 
brought to justice. I will stake my rep- 
utation that there are scores within less 
than that distance from here in which 
there are an average often of twelve chil- 
dren from thirteen to eighteen years old. 

On Oct. 6 the Committee of Fifteen is- 
sued a report on vice in tenement houses, 
under date of Oct. lst. The Committee 
announced that there were on file in its 
office sworn statements against 290 sepa- 
rate apartments in 237 tenement houses 
in Manhattan in which prostitutes vio- 
lated the Tenement House law. It said 
further that the evidence in these state- 
ments was of a character such as had se- 
cured conviction in cases tried in the crim- 
inal courts of this county. 

On May 16 the annual report of the 
University Settlement Society was pub- 
lished. It contained the following state- 
ment: 

Our own opinion, which accords with 
that of other witnesses, is that the temp 
tation of young children to vice on the 
streets, in the hallways, staircases and 
back yards of the tenement houses, has 
been unexampled in our municipal his- 
tory. 

The Committee of Fifteen secured 
abundant evidence that, with the full 
kuowledge of the police, many boys not 
twenty years old, were employed regularly 
in disorderly houses as bar-keepers, er- 
rand boys and watch-boys, or ‘‘light- 
houses.’’ These boys were also employed 
to distribute printed advertising cards in 
the streets and to pilot persons to the 
places of their employers. It is unneces- 
sary to comment upon the inevitable 
effect upon the character of these youths. 

The Committee of Fifteen has evidence 


showing that disorderly houses were care- 
fully watched by the police and paid tribute 
directly to sergeants, roundsmen, ‘‘ward- 
men’’ and patrolmen. The Committee’s 
evidence shows conclusively that the 
police had such knowledge of these 
places as to make it easy for them to de- 
tect promptly cases of forcible deteation. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DAPPLE RAKED HAY. 
BY CONSTANCE HAMILTON, 

Old Dapple was so tired when haying 
time was over that grandpa said he should 
rest a whole week, with vats for dinner 
every day. 

“You're the faithfullest old fellow!” 
grandpa said, stroking Dapple’s old nose 
back and forth, back and forth, lovingly. 
‘Now you shall have a holiday, and 
munch hay instead of raking it. Wait: 
I']) trundle the big rake under the mow, 
out of your sight, so that you'll forget 
there was ever any such thing in the 
world as work.”’ 

Then grandpa went in to dinner with 
grandma and The Twins. Everybody 
called them The Twins, with capital T’s 
in their voices when they said it. 

It was quite late in the afternoon when 
grandpa asked the twins to lead out old 
Dapple to water. 

**Let him stay and drink as long as he 
wants to,’’ he called after them. “You 
needn’t wait. He knows the way back 
alone,”’ 

So old Dapple stood and drank his fill 
of the clear, sweet water, and The Twins 
ran back to their play. But it wasn’t 
long before grandpa saw them coming 
toward him ata scamper. Both their 
faces were excited; and they shouted ina 
little breathless chorus,—The Twins 
usually spoke in chorus,—‘‘O grandpa, 
grandpa, quick! Look up in the mowing 
field! Old Dapple’s up there rakin’ hay 
all alone, 'thout any rake or any hay! 
He’s going back and forth and back and 
forth like everything!” 

And, when grandpa got on his ‘‘fur- 
offs’’ and looked, sure enough, there was 
faithful old Dapple up in the mowing 
field, patiently trudging up and down, 
making neat turns at the end of every 
“bout.’’ 

His tired old legs wavered unsteadily, 
but kept on, The afternoon sunshine lay 
on his rough back and dazzled his old 
eyes on the return trips, but he never 
thought of stopping. 


‘*fur-ofis,’’ and he took them off. 
‘Faithful old fellow!’ he muttered. 
“Go lead him back, children, and give 
him oats for his supper.”’ 
And how The Twins hugged him while 
they were doing it!—Youth’s Companion. 


0 


HUMOROUS. 


“This is a bust of papier-mache.”’ 

Visitor—I declare, if it don’t look enough 
like George Washington to be his brother! 
—Town and Country. 


‘Your uncle, the bishop,’’ remarked the 
caller, ‘‘is becoming famous, isn’t he?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Lapsliny, affably, ‘‘He’s 
getting to be quite a celibacy.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Samuel Johnson would never speak well 
of anything Scotch, ‘‘What do you think 
of the pudding?” said an old Scotch lady, 
seeing that he was eating heartily of it. 
“H’m,’’ replied Johnson, with his mouth 
full, ‘it’s very good food for pigs.” ‘‘Then 
let me gi’ y’ some mair o’ it,’’ said the 
lady, helping him again bountifully. 


This is a story told by Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island. Bishop Doane, the great 
opponent of equal rights for women, is a 
man of much dignity, not to say pom- 
posity. A brother clergyman once said 
to him, ‘*William, it’s too bad your official 
seat is not at Buffalo.’”’ ‘How so?” que- 
ried the bishop. ‘‘Why, then people could 
call you ‘Buffalo Bill.’ ”’ 


Mr. Kelley—An’ how are ye this morn- 
in’, Mistress Flinn? Is yer rhumatiz any 
better?”’ 

Mrs. Flynn—Well, yis, I think it is, I 
thank ye koindly. The new doctor's 
treatment is doin’ me a worl’ av good, I 
belave. He advoises me to take queen 
ann iuternally, and to rub anarchy on me 
j'ints. So I’m doin’ it, an’ I think it's 
helpin’ me wonderfully.—Christian Work. 


**Now, children,’’ said the teacher, ‘let 
us see what you remember about the ani- 
mal kingdom and the domestic animals 
that belong to it. You have named all 
the domestic animals but one. Who can 
tell me what that one is? It has bristly 
hair, likes dirt, and is fond of getting into 
the mud.’’ Miss Fanny looked expectant- 
ly around the room. ‘Can’t you think, 
Tommy?” she asked encouragingly. 

“Yes’m,’’ was the shame-faced reply. 
“Tt’s me.”’ 

Joe Jefferson one summer had a colored 
guide who had heard vaguely of the fame 
of Rip Van Winkle. One day, when the 
two were out fishing, the guide asked, 
“Boss, is it a circus you’rein?’”’ ‘{*Not 
exactly,’’ said Mr. Jefferson. ‘But you 


Something suddenly dimmed grandpa’s 


plied modestly, and the guide returned, 
"Well, sab, [ never git to New York; but 
I'd powerful like tu see ye act, sab, and I 
will give fifty cents if you will cut up right 
now.’’ 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 
Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 
Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 
Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley. 

Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman ‘can 
afford to be without it. 

Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 








Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMES OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 








THE HOME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical! food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educationa) 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 centsa numb r 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 














veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


| BREAD MACHINE 


For HouskEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ts wanted 
m| Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

62nd and Media Streets, 
x Phijadelphia, Pa. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts fo: usejin debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These !safiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mas« 











Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them, 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months, 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secreta: y, 
CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 poe being 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply t:. 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registre 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 3. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
am, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work, 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice ag 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnis 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work aliveand efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREE1, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 
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Unity 

A Weekly Jouraal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 

Edited by 

JENKINS LLoyp JONES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 

Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue, CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


R 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Saw. Avice Stone Biackwe.t, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 








can act, can’t yon?’’ Mr, Jefferson re- 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets dt reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome 





Office hours from 9 A, M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp Cor. See’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








INDUSTRIAL WAR AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


An industrial war is impending in this 
country; nay more, it already exists. It 
was recently estimated that one hundred 
thousand workmen were at one time on 
strike. What did that mean? If each 
workman represented on an avelage a 
wife and three children or other depend- 
ants, it implied a cessation of income for 
balf a million individuals, mostly poor and 
needing these daily wages for their sup- 
port. It meant also a loss of earnings by 
the employers and by allied industries, 
and the loss of use of plants and active 
capital; in all, a weekly loss of at least 
three million dollars. And this in what 
was said to be an era of unprecedented 
prosperity in the most prosperous country 
in the world! 

Nor was it only the money loss that re- 
sulted from this industrial war. The evil 
influences engendered by class hostility, 
the bad effects on individual character of 
enforced idleness with its temptations to 
drunkenness and crime; the physical in- 
jury to health arising from insufficient 
food, clothing and shelter,—these far out- 
weighed mere considerations of doliars 
and cents. 

But if such serious evils result from the 
present skirmishes between partially or- 
ganized labor and capital, how much 
greater calamities will ensue when the 
conflict of class interests gives place, as is 
inevitable, to a coalition of both against 
the unorganized community, the consum- 
ers. Witness Chicago, where no team can 
pow traverse the streets unless the driver 
holds permits from both the Teamsters’ 
and Team Owners’ Unions. As a result 
the inhabitants have to pay greatly in- 
creased cost of transportation upon every- 
thing they eat, drink and wear. In Chi- 
cago no building can now be erected with- 
out paying tribute both to the workmen 
and the contractors, In the August and 
September numbers of McClure’s Maga- 
zine a condition of affairs is disclosed, 
which ten years ago would have been in- 
conceivable, with the result that rents 
and living expenses are greatly enhanced, 
while wages and salaries outside of the 
special combinations are unchanged. 

Look at the increased cost of coal to 
the consumers of the country growing 
directly out of the enforced coalition be- 
tween miners and operators, The miners 
receive an advance of wages, but it is 
small in comparison with the advance in 
coal, Both parties to the controversy 
have ‘‘pooled their issues,”’ and the third 
party, the long-suffering public, pays 
seven dollars a ton instead of six dollars 
as formerly. 

‘‘But,”’ it may be asked, ‘what has this 
to do with woman suffrage?’ Just this: 
The women—one-balf of the possible vot- 
ers, at present unorganized, unenfran- 
chised, and unrepresented—are sufferers 
by the conflict of these warring monopolies. 
Why should they not express their pref- 
erences and protect their interests? Four- 
fifths of the community are women and 
cbildren. If women had an equal voice 
and vote with men in the adjustment of 
industrial controversies, we should have a 
court of conciliation and arbitration, as 
in New Zealand, where women vote, and 
where strikes and lockouts no longer 
exist. 

Women are concerned equally with men 
in all local and national questions—in war 
and in peace—in currency, tariff, and tax- 
ation. ‘‘Suffrage is the authoritative ex- 
pression of opinion on principles, meas- 
ures, and men, and the essence of suffrage 
is ratioval choice.” When women are 
ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of monopoly, they should have, 
as consumers, a voice and vote in the 
enactment of remedial legislation. As 
the child Lucy Stone said to her mother 
more than seventy years ago, when she 
saw the legal injustice inflicted on a 
widow and her offspring: “If government 
meddles with women why should not 
women meddle with the law?” 4H. B. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Mrs. Nellie Mann Opdale, who some 
months ago resigned the pastorate of the 
Universalist Church at La Crosse, Wis., 
after several years of acceptable service, 
was called in August to the church in 
Orono, Me. The work of Mrs. Opdale in 
the parish and in the pulpit has been cor- 
dially received, and every indication points 





to the most successful season thé church 
has had for many years. At the Univer- 
sity of Maine, situated in Orono, there are 
almost five hundred students, ten to fif- 
teen per cent. of whom at leastare of Uni- 
versalist families. A correspondent of the 
Universalist Leader writes: ‘*The oppor- 
tunities to maintain a stroog church in 
Orono are many, and the parish starts the 
year with the conviction that in the pres- 
ent pastor it bas a force to upbuild St, 
John’s parish.’’ Rev. Mrs. Opdale has 
recently added to her many scholarly at- 
tainments a summer course in the Har- 
vard Divinity School, 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Vermont Federation held its eighth 
annual meeting on Oct. 7 and 8 in St, 
Johnsbury. Mrs. Rebecca P. Fairbanks, 
president of the St, Johnsbury Club, gave 
the address of welcome. Miss Helen Wil- 
liston Smith of White River Junction, 
State president, responded, Mrs. A. B, 
Noyes of St. Johnsbury read a paper on 
‘Household Science.’’ Mrs, Sallie Joy 
White spoke on “The Business Side of 
Housekeeping;’’ Miss Georgie A. Bacon 
on ‘*Civil Service Reform,’’ and Mrs. Flor- 
ence on ‘‘The Eclipse Expedition to Trip- 
oli.”’ 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs now includes thirty-nine State Fed- 
erations, eight foreign clubs, and 772 
American clubs, The Arizona Federation 
is the smallest of the State organizations, 
It has eight clubs, with a total member- 
ship of 235. Tbe Obio Federation has the 
largest number of clubs, counting 303, 
and New York the largest membership of 
individual club women, 32,600, Massa- 
chusetts has always been a club centre, 
and the average membership in her feder- 
ated clubs is a fraction less than 125. 
The average membership in New Yaqrk is 
about 158. The Denver Woman's Club is 
one of the largest of the country, number- 
ing 875. The District of Columbia, with 
its limited territory, reports twelve flour- 
ishing clubs, with a membership of 7,000, 
Through its constituency of State Feder- 
ations, the G. F. W. C. now counts 800,000 
women in membership. 





Mrs. Dora M. Goodwin, the new corre. 
sponding secretary of the Massachusetts 
Federation, suggests that the women’s 
clubs devote some of their meetings to a 
consideration of outdoor topics, the pres- 
ervation of natural beauties, good munici- 
pal housekeeping, teaching children hab- 
its of order and neatness in the streets, 
the abolition of the bill-board, etc., and 
she suggests that the clubwomen every- 
where should come into closer touch with 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Association 
has sent a circular to the women’s clubs 
of the State, pointing out the need of a 
more vigorous public interest in the care 
of shade trees, fruit trees and forests, 
It suggests that each club devote one or 
more of its meetings to a practical pre- 
sentation of the subject, form classes for 
the study of trees, and have illustrated 
lectures by tree experts. It further sug- 
gests that each club have a tree commit- 
tee, to keepin touch with tree legislation, 
tree literature and tree matters in general. 

Miss Emma F. Foster, of the Boston 
Business League, has just been reélected 
to the presidency of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Mission Society of Massachusetts, 

The president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion, Mrs. A. O. Granger, of Cartersville, 
writes to her clubs through the Southern 
Woman: “Our child labor work is not 
laid aside because of the failure of the 
passage of this year’s bill. The months 
which must pass before another bill, one 
of our very own, can be acted upon, will 
be extremely valuable. In other States, 
bills which have been passed are now un- 
dergoing trial. From the results we 
should learn many things which may 
make our bill better than any previous 
one... . We of Georgia must watch close- 
ly the working of the new vagrancy law, 
and see whether that shall prove to be as 
valuable as has been prophesied. If all 
the idle fathers are forced to work, the 
children can have time to grow both men 
tally and physically. In Atlanta last 
week Judge Broyles examined two fathers 
who were brought in as idle. Unfortu- 
nately they were able to prove that they 
did work occasionally, so they were 
obliged to be discharged, with the warn- 
ing, however, that unless they were soon 
found working steadily, they would be 
re-arrested and dealt with severely.’’ 

The Woman’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Fall River, Mass., recently 
placed a commemorative tablet in the 
building on Hartwell Street standing on 
the spot where was found the skeleton in 
armor that inspired Longfellow’s poem. 
There was a sand-bank at that point early 





in the last century, and a housewife, 
while scooping up scouring sand on a 
spring morning in the year 1831, uncov- 
ered the skeleton. The armor that clothed 
the bones was of fine brass, and beside the 
body, which had been buried in a sitting 
posture facing the east, were six brass 
arrow-heads, thin, flat, and triangular. 
Local scientists decided that the skeleton 
was that of an Indian, and that it had lain 
in the ground 150 years. Above ground 
its time was short, for the bones and 
arrows, placed in the Fall River Athenaw- 
um, were there destroyed by the great fire 
of 1843. But the poem lives. 

The president of the Mississippi State 
Federation, Mrs. Mattie H. Lott, of Meri- 
dian, has a fine record of activity. She 
engages, as much as her time will allow, 
in all benevolent and progressive under- 
takings in her town. She is now one of 
the Directors of the Public Library. 

North Carolina has a branch of the Sun- 
shine Society, with Mrs, J. M. Ransier, of 
Hendersonville, as the president. Mrs, 
Ransier is the editor of the Henderson- 
ville Breeze. 

The Children’s Hospital Society is an 
outgrowth of the work of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, and from the hospital so- 
ciety there was evolved the milk commis- 
sion, The passage of the child labor law 
and other measures for the public good 
may also be cited. F. M. A. 





———~<~»> >" 
UNDERPAID TEACHERS. 


The organ of the Southern Education 
Board, Southern Education, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘*The average salary of a white teacher 
in South Carolina last year was $195.28, 
It is said that the average cook in Charles- 
ton and Columbia receives something like 
$200 a year. The girls who fill the bottles 
in the State Dispensary at Columbia with 
liquor get $300 a year. Yet there is a 
higher standard of living expected of a 
teacher than of a cook, or one who fills 
bottles in a dispensary.”’ 





—-_ 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


The October meeting of the Boston Wo- 
man’s Press Club was held at the home of 
the corresponding secretary, Miss Blanche 
L. Clay, Dorchester, the president, Mrs. 
Alice E. Whitaker, in the chair. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mrs. Stimpson of 
Lynn and Miss Helen Winslow of Shirley 
for their hospitality to the club; to the 
president for making the club a member 
of the State Federation. An animated 
discussion followed on “The Value of 
Specials,’’ in which Mrs, Whitaker, Miss 
Pickering, Mrs. Gosse, Mrs. Magennis, 
and Mrs. Tillinghast took part. 

. 


-_--- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The new students’ building at Smith 
College cost about $40,000, It is beauti- 
ful in architecture and has a charming 
view. The iaterior is conveniently ar- 
ranged for dramatics and social events, 
and to furnish rooms for the various soci- 
eties and clubs. It is designed to bear 
the same relation to college life that the 
Harvard Union does with respect to the 
life of that college. The interior decora- 
tion has been completed during the vaca- 
tion, and a number of gifts received from 
the classes of various years for the adorn- 
ment of the rooms, The Chapin House is 
one of the residence houses, and will ac- 
commodate fifty students. Mrs. Esther 
F. Robinson, whose husband was the son 
of the late President Robinson of Brown 
University, will be in charge of the new 
house. 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


At the close of the vacation kinder- 
garten at Waltham, Mass., a ‘‘Fathers’ 
Night’? was held. The room in which 
the exercises took place was adorned with 
Japanese lanterns and paper chains made 
by the children, while around the room 
were other specimens of their work. An 
informal reception was followed by a pro- 
gram of vocal solos, duets, readings and a 
short address on The Need for a Public 
Kiodergarten, by Mrs. Selma Berthold of 
Cambridge, who had charge of the vaca- 
tion classes. 

The Board of Education of Michigan 
City, Ind., has this fall assumed all the 
kindergarten work that for eight years 
has been carried on by the Free Kinder- 
garten Association, and will soon open 
two additional kindergartens. 

The Boston School Committee, encour- 
aged by the success of the educational 
centre at the Bigelow School, South Bos- 
ton, will expand this work. The school 
offers special courses for men and women, 
and general courses for both sexes. The 
women are to have industria! classes in 





domestic science, millinery, dressmaking, 
embroidery, basketmaking and cooking, 
and the men will have woodworking, draw- 
ing, a civil service class, shorthand, mu- 
sic and gymnastics. There seems no rea- 
son why women should not study all 
these subjects. 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR FACTORY CHILDREN, 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House made 
a novel suggestion a few days ago, to the 
Federation of Clubs of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Illinois. She urged 
each club to establish a series of scholar- 
ships ‘‘that shall be as dignified as the 
University of Chicago scholarships, to en- 
ab'e as many children of the factories to 
attend school as the women of Chicago 
can afford to educate.”” Miss Addams 
pleaded especially for the children of 
widows, and cited Switzerland, where 
such scholarships are maintained by the 
Government, 

Miss Addams said the labor problem was 
the problem of the age, and the women’s 
clubs could not ignore it. Only through 
the children of the present generation 
could they effect a change. It was the 
children who would contro] the situation 
ten years from now, and by educating 
those children they might hope to see the 
dawn of a new era for the working people 
of America. If every woman’s club in 
Chicago would establish several scholar- 
ships—that is, pay each week.to the wid- 
owed mother the wages that the child 
would earn in the factory, while the child 
attended public school—the educational 
problem among the very poor would soon 
be solved. 

This Federation, which includes most 
of the clubs on the South Side of Chicago, 
is much interested in the child labor bill, 
and is planning to raise funds for its sup- 
port. The Federation also advocates hav- 
ing attached to each public school aschool 
garden made and kept by the pupils, so 
that they could not only watch flowers 
and vegetables grow, but could take home 
vegetables grown by themselves. 
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TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, OCTOBER, 1903. 


There ought to be a very large attend- 
ance at the coming State annual meeting. 
This is the first time for many years that 
the annual meeting has been held away 
from Boston, There will be distinguished 
speakers, and the Newton friends have 
shown themselves most kind and gener- 
ous in their preparations, and in their ar- 
rangements for accommodation and hos- 
pitality. Let us show our appreciation, 


PARTICULARS OF THE MEETING. 


By invitation of the Newton Equal Suffrage 
Leagne, the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Newtons, Oct. 29 and 30. 

On the evening of Oct. 29 the Newton 
League will give a reception at the Hunne- 
well Club House in Newton for the officers 
of the State Association. Mayor Weeks of 
Newton and Hon. Samuel L Powers will 
make addresses, Mr. Blackwell will re- 
spond and Rev. Anna Shaw will answer 
questions. 

The sessions on Oct. 30 will be held in the 
Unitarian Church at West Newton. In the 
morning, the annual business meeting will 
begin at 10.30 Luncheon will be served in 
the parlors of the church at one, and, if there 
is time, will be followed by a short work 
conference. 

The afternoon session, beginning at three, 
will be open tothe public. The speakers are 
to be Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ League; 
Rev. Anna Shaw, and, it is hoped, Rev. Na- 
than Wood, of the Newton Theological 
School, and others. 

Each auxiliary League of the State Asso- 
ciation will be entitled to the same number 
of delegates as at the last annual meeting. 

‘lhe Leagues are urged to appoint their 
delegates as soon as possible. 

Application for luncheon tickets, 50 cents 
each, may be sent, not later than Oct. 24, to 
Mrs. John ry 133 Webster St, West 
Newton, and should be accompanied by the 
money and by a return postage stamp. The 
Committee suggests that when possible the 
Leagues should decide how many tickets 
they will need and send one order for the 
whole number. 

For the Committee on Meetings, 

Maup M. N. Park, Chairman. 


Notice that the reception on Thursday 
evening will be in the Hunnewell Club 
House at Newton; the morning and after- 
noon meetings on Friday in the Unitarian 
Church at West Newton. 


TRAINS AND ELECTRICS 


Both Newton and West Newton are 
easily reached by steam and by electrics. 

Steam trains for Newton leave the South 
Station, Boston, at 7.03, 7.30, and 8.03 
P. M; leave Trinity Place four minutes 
later. 

Steam trains for West Newton leave the 
South Station at 10.02, 10.36, 10.50, 11.15, 
11.20, and 11.40 A. M., 12.03, 12.30, 1.02, 
1.15, 1.82, 2.03, and 2.30 P.M; leave Trin- 
ity Place four minutes later. 

Subway and Boylston Street electrics 
for Newton pass about every five minutes. 
Take any car marked Newton (not New- 
ton Boulevard). To reach West Newton, 
take any electric in Newton marked West 


Newton. West Newton is reached also by 
electrics from the North, West, and 
South. 


The Hunnewell Club House is about 
five minutes’ walk from the Newton sta- 
tion, Should the weather prove{unfavor- 
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able Thursday evening, barges and ‘ 
es will be in waiti : at the ciien 
he Unitarian Church 1s very near the 
West Newton ‘station, and within easy 
walking distance in any weather. 

All members of the State Association 
and of the locals are invited to the recep. 
tion on Thursday evening. Those expect. 
ing to attend it are especially requested 
to send word in advance to Mrs, Albert 
Carter, Highland Ave , Newtonville, 


HOSPITALITY, 


The Newton friends will entertain al) 
the speakers. 


PROGRAM, 


The program at the Business Meeting 
on Friday morning will be: 


Report of chairman of State Board of 
Directors, Miss Blackwell, 

Report of treasurer, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. 

Reports of Standing Committees: Or- 
ganization, Mrs, Page; School Suffrage, 
Mrs. Boland; Meetings, Mrs. Park; Liter. 
ture and Printing, Miss Blackwell; Fi- 
nance, Miss Allen; Legislation, Mr. Page; 
Enrolment, Mrs. Doane. , 

Resolutions. 

Election of Officers. 

Plan of Work. 

Reports of County Conferences, 

Reports of Leagues not included in 
County Conferences. 

This morning business meeting will be 
open to all members of the State and local 
suffrage associations, but not to reporters 
or to the public. 


WORK CONFERENCE, 


At the Work Conference, the subject 
for discussion will be ‘*The Relation of 
Local Leagues to the State.’”” There will 
be three short papers, followed by a gen- 
eral discussion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 


Addresses by Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
Rev, Anna H, Shaw and others, 


A limited number of tickets for the 
luncheon at the annual meeting can be 
had from Miss Turner, 6 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, 


—— 


CREDENTIALS FOR ANNUAL MEETING, 


Credentials will be sent to all the 
Leagues in order that the names may be 
written in of the delegates chosen to repre- 
sent the Leagues at the Annual Business 
Meeting at West Newton, Friday, Oct. 30, 
1903, at 10.30 A. M. 

The number of credentials sent is on the 
same basis of membership as last time; 
namely, one for every group of twenty-five 
paid-up members, one delegate-at-large, 
and one, not transferable, for the presi- 
dent of the League. 

Credentials for members of the State 
Board of Directors and for Chairman of 
Standing Committees will be sent separ- 
ately. 

These credentials must be presented at 
the Annual Meeting by those persons en- 
titled to vote. 

HARRIET E, TURNER, 
Chairman Committee on Credentials. 


PREPARE YOUR REPORTS. 


Each League is requested to send in a 
written report of its year’s work, to be 
read at the annual meeting by one of its 
delegates (unless it prefers to have its re- 
port included in the report of the County 
Conferences) and afterwards to be printed. 
Reports not to exceed three minutes, 

The chairman of each of the State stand- 
ing committees is also to present in writ- 
ing @ report of the year’s work by that 
committee, 


CHOOSE YOUR DIRECTOR, 


Quite apart from the question of dele- 
gates to the annual meeting is the ques- 
tion of directors, Each League is extitled 
under the constitution to nominate one 
member of the State Board of Directors, 
to serve during the year. This Board 
now holds only two regular meetings a 
year, though special meetings may be 
called at any time when needed, Accord- 
ing to the constitution, these Directors 
must be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting. Each League is therefore re- 
minded to send in its nomination for Di- 
rector well in advance of theannual meet- 
ing, in order that the name may be printed 
on the ballot. 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


The School Suffrage Committee, under 
Mrs. Boland, has sent out to the Leagues 
and Committees a circular letter urging 
an increased vote, asking them to get up 
parlor or public meetings, to try to have 
the subject presented before women’s 
clubs, church societies, Granges, etc., and 
to request ministers to refer in their ser- 
mons to the duty women owe to the 
schools; and offering to send a speaker 
and literature if desired. The committee 
has printed 2,000 copies of a new leaflet 
by Mrs. Boland, ‘‘Women and the Public 
Schools.”’ 





LILIAN WHITING ON LYMAN ABBOTT. 

Lilian Whiting, in the New Orleans 
Times Democrat, reviews the article of 
Rev. Lyman Abbbott in the September 
Atlantic Monthly, as follows: 


The Atlantic for September opens with 
a singularly archaic article by Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott as to why women do not 
wish the suffrage. The traditional oak 
and acorn, and vine and tree, and all the 
rest of the obsolete stock-in-trade phrases 
are summoned up by Dr. Abbott, who in- 
vokes the domestic arrangements of Abra- 
ham as the model for the family of the 
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twentieth century. The paper is one so 
unconsciously dull and so incredibly dense 
that it is difficult to force one’s way 
through it; but with a persistence worthy 
a better cause I have made myself wade 
through this array of platitudes, of which 
this paragraph is a specimeu: 

Abraham arms and organizes his ser- 
yants, pursues the robber bands, conquers 
and disperses them, and recovers the cap 
tive: the family is the firstarmy. More- 
over, itis out of the family that society 

rows. Asthe cell duplicates itself, and 
e reduplication the living organism 

rows, so the family duplicates itself, and 
By the reduplication o: the family the 
social organism grows, The children of 
the family come to manhood, and marry 
the children of other families. 

The striking originality of the assertions 
that “tout of the family society grows,”’ 
and that ‘‘the children of the family mar- 
ry the children of other families,’’ will im- 
press the reader. But Dr. Abbott has fur- 
ther startling facts up bis sleeve. It is for 
man to hoe and woman to sew,—so, it 
seems, man is to broil wver the plow and 
woman to broil over the cook-stove, Fur- 
ther fascinating vistas are disclosed by this 
prophet, who has apparently shared the 
confidences of the Creator in regard to 
his intentions regarding the human race, 
to this effect: 

It is not woman’s function to fight 
against human foes who threaten the 
home. She is not called to be a sold’er. 
She is not to be welcomed with the volun- 
teers nor coerced into military service by 
the draft. It,is in vain to recite the story 
of Joan of Arc; it is in vain to narrate the 
efforts of the Amazons. The instinct of 
humanity revolts against the employment 
of woman as a soldier on the battlefield. 
No civilized man would wish to lay this 
duty upon her; no civilized woman would 
wish to assumeit. This is not to say 
that her courag? is not as great as his, 
Greater it is in some sense,—but it is dif- 
ferent. For the Spartan motber to arm 
her son and send him forth with the in- 
junction, etc., etc. 

Here the worn-out old story of the Spar. 
tan mother and the shield is again served 
up, as if Dr. Abbott supposed po one had 
ever heard of it before. 

I am not now dwelling on the argument 
as to whether women should vote or not, 
I will leave that to the brilliant, annihi- 
lating pen of my friend, Alice Stone Black- 
well. But as one of the average public 
who read the magazines, I do protest 
against a dozen pages of such copy-bouk 
literature. It is quite true, I dare say, 
that “honesty is the best policy,’’ and 
that ‘‘a stitch in time saves nine,’’ but I 
do not take up my Atlantic, my Century, 
my Scribner’s to read these highly-edify- 
ing assertions, And as for Dr. Abbott’s 
alleged “‘argument,” he might just as 
well—and on precisely the same grounds 
—argue that women should not be per- 
mitted the higher education, as only a 
small percentage have availed themselves 
of the opportunities of college and uni- 
versity training. 

To begin with, there is nothing more 
useless, nothing more totally idle, than to 
argue whether a man or woman should 
or should not do any specific thing. Life 
is an individual affair. One should do 
that which he (or she) is hest capable of 
doing. As for dropping a ballot intoa 
box, it might as well be a matter of 
solemn (and soporific) discussion as to 
whether a woman would, with propriety, 
drop a letter into a street postal box! Dr. 
Abbott pours out his platitudes in en- 
treaties that women shall devote their 
lives to ‘‘unpaid ministries of mercy’’— 
whatever these may be. Well, while she 
ison her way to this ‘tunpaid ministry” 
she might drop her ballot into the box, 
which is another ‘unpaid’? ministry— 
that is, if she doesn’t sell her vote, which 
she is less likely to do than some of the 
voters whom Dr. Abbott regards as divine- 
ly commissioned to make the laws under 
which women as well as men must live. 
Any ignorant foreign laborer, as soon as 
he is naturalized, can vote, but Mary A. 
Livermore shall not. She must occupy 
herself with ‘‘unpaid ministries.’’ Dr. 
Abbott had better take a return ticket to 
Colorado and contemplate the women of the 
twentieth century, and permit Abraham 
and his household and the Spartan mother 
to enjoy what Dr. Holmes used to call ‘an 
interval of modesty.”’ 





IN MEMORIAM. 
HON. HENRY 8, WASHBURN, 
State Senator of Massachusetts for four 
years, and one year chairman of its Wo- 
man Suffrage Committee, died, Oct. 2, at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Henry S. 
Williams, Newton Centre, aged ninety. 
In the memorial notices of his death are 
chronicled his distinguished services, but 
among them no mention is made of the 
chivalrous service rendered by him to the 
cause of woman suffrage. The argument 
of Mr. Washburn insupport of the woman 
suffrage bill was so admirable in its spirit 
and so conclusive inits statement that the 
Woman’s JOURNAL published it in full 
under the title ‘Woman Suffrage a Growth 
of Civilization.” As it has not been cir- 





culated for many years, we reproduce it 
in part to day. 

Mr. Washburn was born in Taunton, 
Mass. When six years old he was taken 
to the home of a grandfather in Kingston. 
At fourteen he came to Boston and entered 
the employ of Jacob Abbott, a bookbind- 
er, and later worked in the bindery of 
Marsh, Chapin & Lyons. He was there- 
by enabled to attend Worcester Academy, 
and Brown University, where he gradu- 
ated. 

He was connected for several years with 
the Baptist Sunday School Depository. 
About 1846 he went to Worcester, and at 
Quinsigamond built the second rolling 
mill in the United States, Here he car- 
ried on the manufacture of wire and other 
iron products for ten years, when he re- 
turned to Boston, and at East Boston con- 
structed large wire works. 

For seventeen years he served on the 
Boston School Committee, and later was 
representative and senator, On retiring 


from the iron manufacture he became in- | 
terested in insurance, travelling abroad | 


and writing numerous articles on the sub- 
ject, on which he became an authority. He 
retired from active life about twenty-two 
years ago. He wrote many poems, which 
he published in book form when eighty- 
two years old, under the title of ‘The Va- 
cant Chair.’’ 

Mr. Washburn married Miss Maria C, 
Loring, who died three years ago. He is 
survived by two sons, Rev. H. H. Wash- 
burp, pastor of Christ Church, Oyster 
Bay, which President Roosevelt attends, 
and Marshal B. Washburn, of Louisville, 
Ky., and two daughters, Mrs, William H. 
Pitkins of Marlboro’ Street, Boston, and 
Mrs. Henry S. Williams of Newton Cen- 
tre. The death of this genial, amiable 
and intelligent friend of woman suffrage 
recalls memories of the many brave battles 
annually fought for woman suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature more than 
thirty years ago. H. B. B. 

Se ee 

Miss LILLIA FLoyp DoNnNELL died at 
Portland, Me., Oct. 1. Miss Donnell served 
the Maine W. S. A. as recording secretary 
foraterm of eighteen years. A further 
memorial notice will be published later. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Boston W. C. T. U. will hold its 
first social of the season in Park Street 
vestry, Boston, next Monday at 3 P. M. 
A special feature will be the presentation 
of mite boxes by members and friends, 


Miss Helen M, Winslow has issued an 
official Register and Directory of Business 
Women of Boston, which promises to be 
a valuable manual of reference in handy 
shape. The directory may be found at 
the Archway bookstore. Price, 50 cents, 


Dr. Rein, the great Herbartian, who 
holds the chair of pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity of Jena, expects to visit America next 
summer, with his wife and daughter, and 
will probably give a course of lectures 
here. Dr. Rein, it will be remembered, 
introduced an innovation last year by in- 
viting a woman, Amalie Nix of Minneapo- 
lis, to lecture before the University sum- 
mer schools of Germany, which she did 
with much acceptance. He and his fam- 
ily will be her guests in Minneapolis. 
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MAINE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The 23d Annual Convention of the Maine 
W.S. A. will be held in the Court Street Bap- 
tist Church, at Auburn, Oct. 28-30, inclusive. 

Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 28, at 5.30 there 
will be an executive session at 65 Goff St. for 
members of the convention only. 

Wednesday evening at 8, a reception will 
be tendered by the Auburn and Lewiston 
Suffrage Club at the home of May B. J. Hill, 
Goff Street. 

The convention will open at 930 A. M. 
Thursday, closing with a work conference 
Friday afternoon. Morning sessious will be 
devoted to business, and are open to the 
public. . 

An interesting program has been arranged 
for Thursday afternoon, including as speak- 
ers Mrs. Sarah F. Hamilton, Miss Laura A. 
De Meritte, Mrs. Emmeline B. Cheney, Mrs. 
Emma J. C. Rand, Mrs. Dana Goff, Mrs. E. 
8. Osgood, and it is hoped Miss Mary N. 
Chase, president of the New Hampshire 
Suffrage Association, will give an address. 
In the evening Mrs. Carrie Chapman Cait 
will speak. 

All suffrage Clubs in the State are entitled 
to representation by their president, one del- 
egate-at-large, and one delegate for every ten 
paid-up members or majority fraction there- 
of, whose dues were paid before Sept. 1. 

All delegates, members of the executive 
committee, members-at-large, and life-mem- 
bers of the State Association, State chair- 
man of departments, and all persons whose 
names appear on the program, are entitled 
to entertainment during the convention. 

Hotel headquarters will be at the Elm 
House, Court St. Special rates of $1.50 per 
day, for two in a room, and $2 for oneina 
room, have been granted. 

Club presidents are urged to send immedi- 
ately the names of all delegates to Mrs. Geo. B. 
Attwood, 65 Goff St., Auburn, and any other 
persons who have been mentioned as eligible 
to entertainment will kindly notify Mrs. 
Attwood, if they desire it, or if they will go 


to the hotel. Persons preferring the hotel 
are advised to write to the proprietor of the 
Elm House, Auburn, making their own ar- 
rangements for the convention, and thus re- 
lieving the chairman of the entertainment 
committee of that duty. 
Lucy Hosart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. 8. A. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the carvse of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 











INCUBATORS AT MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

Infant incubators are one of the inter- 
esting features of the big fair of the Mer- 
| chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association in 
Mechanics’ Building. They are certainly 
deserving of attention. Science has pro- 
vided these means whereby the tiniest 
babies, the frailest mites of humanity, 
may grow strong and live, like the morte 
fortunate babies who have more natural 
surroundings, The incubator is an arti- 
ficial mother, a wonderful bit of mechan- 
ism invented by the man who has charge 
of the station here. He first installed it 
at the Pan-American Exposition, and 
later will have a building devoted entirely 
to it at the World’s Fair in St. Louis. 

These infant life-savers must be seen to 
be appreciated, and when Boston and New 
Eogland have once seen the incubators at 
Mechaaics’ Building, with their precious 
family of babies, weighing anywhere from 
a pound and a halt to three pounds, and 
scarcely big enough to fill a pint measure, 
they will receive the attention they de- 
serve, 

Three delicate little tots, almost infin- 
itesimal when brought to the incubator, 
were presented to Dr. Koehne by the city 
of New York as a test of his invention. 
For weeks this trio, two boys and a girl, 
were under his direct personal supervi- 
sion, and during that time the medical 
fraternity of New York took daily obser- 
vations of the experiment. It wasac m- 
plete success, and Dr. Koehne and his 
associates, both prominent physicians 
from Berlin, received many congratula- 
tions, The three babies are still alive and 
thriving, a monument to the i: ventive 
genius and medical skill of the head of 
the incubator institute. One of them is 
in the family of incubator babies at the 
Boston ex position. 


Mrs. Elisabeth Merritt Gosse 


Has some pleasant rooms to let, single or 
en suite, furnished or unfurnished, at 
moderate prices, to professional or busi- 
ness women who would appreciate the 
comforts and privileges of ahome. Kitch- 
en and laundry privileges. Steam heat. 
Moderate prices. Sunday morning break- 
fast if desired. Apply to Mrs. Gosse at 
6 Greenville Street, Roxbury. 
12 minutes ride from Park Street Subway 
by the Elevated, while six lines of surface 
cars pass the street. 














Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to! P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.80 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce, 
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National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Vice-President at- e, Rey Anna H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio, 


Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Lavra CLay. Whitehall, Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. MARY J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





We wish to keep the dates and places of coming State Conventions standing in this 
Column until the Convention season is over. State Presidents will greatly oblige by 
sending us the desired information. 


National Convention— Washington, D.C., Feb. 12 to 19, 1904, 
Ohio W. S. A., Sandusky, Oct. 15 and 16, 

New York State W. S. A., Hornellsville, Oct. 20 to 23. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Oct, 23, 24. 

Maine, Auburn, Oct. 28-30. 

Wisconsin, Platteville, Oct. 28, 29, 30. 

Massachusetts W. S. A., Newton, Oct. 29 and 30. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 

Kentucky E. R. A., Covington, Nov. 11 and 12. 

New Hampshire W. S. A., Milford, Nov. 11 and 12. 
California, Nov. 17 and 18. 

Kansas E. S. A., Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 

Michigan E. S, A., Paw Paw, Nov. 10, 11, and 12. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 


The Kansas E, S, A. is to meet in Convention at Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. The eve- 
ning speakers are to be Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colorado, and Dr, Frances 
Woods. Kansas has made great gains in membership within the past year. 





To-morrow, Oct. 11, Dr. Frances Woods will leave lowa, having completed a month 
of successful organization work. The arrangements were very well made by Mrs. 
Richey, the State corresponding secretary. Dr. Woods’s collections covered all her ex- 
penses and about one-third of her salary. States contemplating employing this success- 
ful organizer will be encouraged by this cheerful news from Iowa, 





The Syracuse (N. Y.) Post Standard devotes half a column to Marie Jenney Howe's 
recent letter in this Column of the JouRNAL. Liberal extracts from the letter are 
copied, and the Post Standard shows its appreciation of Mrs. Howe, whose girlhood 
home was in Syracuse. Mr, Howe is a writer as well as his wife. His article on 
Cleveland in the October number of The World’s Work is attracting much favorable 
attention. 


The Treasurer’s heart was gladdened this week by a check for $200, covering con- 
tributions of $100 each from Mr. and Mrs. Catt. The New York State W. S. A. has 
completed its pledges for 1903. State Associations and friends are respectfully 
reminded that when it comes to money-giving, there is no time like the present. 








Miss Mary N. Chase has completed a month of field work in New Hampshire, 
Her methods are well worth studying. When she cannot arrange a public meeting 
and get thé women to come to her, she gues to them, visiting them in their homes 
and soliciting memberships. She collects dues as she goes along, thus making sure 
of the members. Miss Chase made all her own arrangements, wrote the letters her- 
self, etc. She secured ninety-six new members, and renewals of membership from 
others, and strengthened existing clubs as well as organizing new ones. New Hamp- 
shire is to be congratulated on her President, and we trust the State Convention, to 
be held at Milford Nov. 11 and 12, may stir the friends all over the State to greater 
activity. 





Thursday, Nov. 12, will be the 88th anniversary of the birth of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Let the Clubs properly observe that day. Whether the meetings be parlor 
meetings or public, whether business meetings or purely social in character, they will 
be made the more enjoyable and profitable by the distribution of the souvenirs, which 
are on sale at Headquarters. The souvenir contains an excellent group picture of 
Mrs, Stanton, her gifted daughter, Mrs. Stanton Blatch, and the granddaughter, Nora, 
who is a student at Cornell University now, and president of a woman suffrage club 
there which she organized. These souvenirs will be sent to any address at 2 cents 
apiece, postpaid. 


The fourth volume of the History of Woman Suffrage, compiled by Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, is now ready. Miss Anthony has placed hun- 
dreds of sets of the first three volumes in libraries throughout the country, and is 
very desirous of adding the fourth volume in each case. Individuals and libraries 
having the first three volumes, may procure the fourth by sending $3.00 to Susan B. 
Anthony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, New York. $12 will buy the four volumes. 
This is a very valuable work, and should be within the reach oi every student of his- 
tory in the country. Friends are invited to coéperate with Miss Anthony in placing it. 





Our Corresponding Secretary is sending out a letter to club members throughout 
the country, urging the need of an increased membership. We are very glad to give 
this letter to all our readers through the medium of this Column, and we earnestly 
hope that its message may become personal and imperative to every one who reads it. 
It is as follows: 

New ORLEANS, Oct. 5, 1903. 
Dear Club Members: 

Over and beyond everything else of importance in our work is the securing of 
recorded suffrage sentiment, as it alone is the gauge by which the world measures the 
practical results of the years of consecrated service by the pioneers and their successors. 

In vain we point to the industrial and educational improvement in woman’s con. 
dition as a result of the movement; in vain we point to justice and expediency as 
motives. In the last analysis, our numerical strength is made the test from which 
publie opinion in its favor is formed. 

The duty of organization is twofold—the creation of sentiment and the record- 
ing of it. The creation of sentiment is accomplished through our literature and our 
suffrage speakers; but to our individual members we must look to secure the record 
ing of sentiment thus awakened. 

Will you therefore make an earnest effort to secure for your local club, ot through 
your State membership, at least one new member before Jan. 1? We must depend 
upon the zeal of our individual members in this regard to announce to the press, that 
molder of public opinion, that within the year the National membership has doubled. 

Cordially and fraternally, KAiEeE M. GorpDon. 





The Minnesota W. S. A. had a very successful and business-like convention at 
Austin. Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Laughlin were the speakers. Mrs. Stockwell 
presided gracefully at all the meetings. Several of the older workers were unavoid- 
ably detained, and were greatly missed. The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs, Maud C. Stockwell, Minneapolis; Vice-President, Mrs. Hannah 
Eggleston, Wykoff; Recording Secretary, Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Minneapolis; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. A. A. Clark, Anoka; Treasurer, Dr. Margaret Koch, Min- 
neapolis; First Auditor, Mrs. L. Reilly, Austin; Second Auditor, Mrs. A. L. Hall, 
Rochester; Historian, Sarah B. Stearns, Duluth; Member of National Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. E. A. Brown, Luverne; Executive Committee of the State, Mrs. E. A. 
Russell, Dr. E. E. Hurd, Mrs. L, C. Little, all of Minneapolis; Mrs. M. K. Rogers, St. 
Paul; Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Red Wing; Mrs. T. F. Thurston, Albert Lea; Mrs. H. W. 
Phillips, St. Paul; Mrs. L. W. Atwood, St. Cloud; Standing Committees, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McClary, Grant; Securing Sermons, Mrs, M. J. Kelley, St. Paul; Press, Mrs, 
Eugenia B, Farmer, St. Paul; Increase of Membership, Mrs. Alpha A. Boostrom, 
Austin; Subscription to WomMAN’s JouRNAL and Progress, Mrs. A. A. Conner, Minne- 
apolis. 

Harriet TAYLOR Upton, 
Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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BY JULIAN COOKE. 


The corn is standing in the shock, its yellow 
ears hang low, 

The apples all are stored away against 
November's snow ; 

The woodland now with red and brown and 
gold is all ablaze; 

We welcome now, with all our heart, well- 
loved October days. 


The nights, with moonlight radiant, now 
give refreshing cool, 

The children in the early morn are hastening 
off to school; 

Out o’er the lake’s smooth surface there 
hangs a dreamy haze; 

We know full well at last have come longed- 
for October days. 


Now in the woods the wild grapes hang in 
clusters, tempting sweet, 

And the hickory nuts and walnuts fall at our 
hurrying feet; 

Though in the thinning hedgerow there 
hangs an empty nest, 

Yet still we say, with all our heart, October 
days are best. 


The fairies in the early morn their rarest 
work unfold; 

Chrysanthemums are touching now our gar- 
dens all with gold, 

The asters and the dahlias in their gayest 
garbs are dressed ; 

Oh, who can say, of all the days, October's 
are not best? 

Farina, Iil. 


_—»- 0 —___—__—_—_ 


“OH, THERE ARE MOMENTS.” 








Oh, there are moments in man's mortal years 

When for an instant that which long has lain 

Beyond our reach is on a sudden found 

In things of smallest compass, and we hold 

The unbounded shut in one small minute's 
space, 

And worlds within the hollow of our hand,— 

A world of music in one word of love, 

A world of love in one quick, wordless look, 

A world of thought in one translucent phrase 

A world of memory in one mournful chord, 

A world of sorrow in one little song. 

Such moments are men's holiest—the full- 
orbed 

And finite form of Love's infinity. 


a ee 


A PRAYER FOR A MOTHER'S BIRTHDAY 








BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 





Lord Jesus, thou hast known 
A mother’s love and tender care: 
And Thou wilt hear, while for my own 
Mother most dear [ make this birthday 
prayer. 


Protect her life, I pray, 
Who gave the gift of life to me; 
And may she know, from day to day, 
The deepening glow of life that comes from 
Thee. 


As once upon her breast 
Fearless and well content I lay, 
So let her heart, on Thee at rest, 
Feel fears depart and troubles fade away. 


Her every wish fulfill; 
And even if Thou must refuse 
In anything, let Thy wise will 
A comfort bring sucb as kind mothers use 


Ah, hold her by the hand, 
As once her hand held mine! 
And though she way not understand 
Life’s winding way, lead her in peace divine. 


I can not pay my debt 
For all the love that she has given; 
But Thou, love’s Lord, wilt not forget 
Her due reward, — bless her in earth and 


heaven! 





——? eo 


The Bride Roses. 





BY L. M. MONTGOMERY. 
Miss Corona awoke that June morning 
with a sigh, the cause of which she was at 
first too sleepy to understand. Then it 
all came over her with a little sickening 
rush; she had fallen asleep with tear-wet 
lashes the night before on account of it 
This was Juliet Gordon’s wedding-day; 
and she, Miss Coruna, could not go to the 
wedding aid was not even invited, all be 
cause of the Quarrel, a generation old, and 
so chronic and bitter and terrible that it 
always presented itself to Miss Corona’s 
mental vision as spelled with a capital. 
Well might Miss Corona hate it. It had 
shut her up into a lonely life for long 
years. Juliet Gordon and Juliet’s father, 
Meredith Gordon, were the only relations 
Miss Corona bad in the world, and the old 
family feud divided them by a gulf which 
now seemed impassable. : 
Miss Corona turned over on her pillows, 
lifted one corner of the white window- 
blind ani peeped out. Below her a river 
of early sunshine was flowing through the 
garden, and the far-away slopes were 
trauslucent green in their splendor of 
young day, with gauzy, uncertain mists 
lingering, spirit-like, in their intervales. 
A bird, his sleek plumage iridescent in the 
sunlight, was perched on the big chestnut 
bough that ran squarely across the win- 
dow, singing as if his heart would burst 
with melody and the joy of his tiny life. 
No bride could have wished anything 
fairer for her day of days, and Miss Coro- 





na dropped back on her pillows with an- 
other gentle sigh. 

“I'm so glad that the dear child has a 
fine day to be married!’’ she said. 

Juliet Gordon was always ‘‘dear child” 
to Miss Corona, although the two had 
never spoken to each other in their lives. 

Miss Corona was a brisk and early riser 
asarule, with a genuine horror of lazy 
people who lay late abed or took over- 
long to get their eyes well opened; but 
this morning she made no hurry about 
rising, even though scurrying footsteps, 
banging doors, and over-loud tinkling of 
dishes in the room below betokened that 
Charlotta was already upand about. And 
Charlotta, as poor Miss Corona knew only 
too well, was fatally sure to do something 
unfortunate if she were not under some 
careful, overseeing eye. To be sure, 
Charlotta’s intentions were always good. 

But Miss Corona was not thinking about 
Charlotta this morniug, and she felt so 
strong a distaste for her lonely, purpose- 
less life that she was in no haste to go 
forth to meet another day of it. 

Miss Corona felt just the least little bit 
tired of living, although she feared it was 
very wicked of her to feel so. She lay 
there listlessly for half an hour longer, 
looking through a mist of tears at the 
portrait of her stern old father hanging on 
the wall at the foot of the bed, and think- 
ing over the Quarrel. 

It had happened thirty years ago, when 
Miss Corona had been a girl of twenty, 
living alone with her father at the old 
Gordon homestead on the hill, with the 
big black spruce grove behind it on the 
north, and far-reaching slopes of green 
fields before it on the south. Down in 
the little northern valley below the spruce 
grove lived her uncle, Alexis Gordon. His 
son Meredith had seemed to Corona as 
her own brother. The mothers of both 
were dead; neither had any other brother 
or sister. The two children had grown 
up together, playmates and devoted 
friends. There had never been any sen- 
timent or love-making between them to 
mar a perfect comradeship. They were 
only the best of friends, whatever plans 
the fathers might have cherished for the 
union of their estates and children, put 
ting the property consideration first, as 
the Gordons were always pron> to do. 

But, !f Roderick and Alexis Gordon had 
any such plans, all went by the board 
when they quarrelled. Corona shivered 
yet over the bitterness of thattime. The 
Gordons never did anything half-hearted- 
ly. The strife between the two brothers 
was determined and irreconcilable. 

Corona’s father forbade her to speak to 
her uncle or cousin, or to hold any com- 
munication with them. Corona wept and 
obeyed him. She had always obeyed her 
father; it had never entered into her mind 
to do anything else. Meredith had resent- 
ed her attitude hotly, and from that day 
they bad never spoken or met, while the 
years came and went, each making a little 
wider and more hopeles: the gulf of cold- 
ness and anger and distrust. 

Ten years later Roderick Gordon died, 
and in five months Alexis Gordon followed 
him to the grave. The two brothers who 
had hated each other so unyieldingly in 
life slept very peaceably side by side in 
the old Gordon plot of the country grave- 
yard, but their rancor still served to em- 
bitter the lives of their descendants. 

Corona, with a half-guilty sense of dis- 
loyalty to her father, hoped that she and 
Meredith might now be friends again. He 
was married, and bad one little daughter. 
In her new and intolerable loneliness, 
Corona’s heart yearned after her own peo- 
ple. But she was too timid to make any 
advances, and Meredith never made any. 
Corona believed that he hated her, and let 
slip her last fluttering hope that the old 
breach would ever be healed. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!’’ she sobbed softly 
into her pillows. It seemed a terrible 
thing to her that one of her race and kin 
was to be married and she could not be 
present at the ceremony, she who had 
never seen a Gordon bride. 

When Miss Corona went down stairs at 
last, she fuund Charlotta sobbing in the 
kitchen porch. The small handmaiden 
was doubled up on the fluor, with her face 
muffled in her gingham apron, and her 
long braids of red hair hanging with limp 
straightness down her back. When Char- 
lotta was in good spirits they always hung 
perkly over each shoulder, tied up with 
enormous bows of sky-blue ribbon. 

“What have you done this time?’’ asked 
Miss Corona, without the slightest inten- 
tion of being humorous or sarcastic. 


‘*I’ve—I've bruk your green and yaller: 


bowl,” sniffed Charlotta. ‘‘Didn’t mean 
so, Miss C’rona. It jest slipped out so 
fashion ’fore I c’d grab holt on it. And 
it’s bruk into forty millyun pieces, Ain't 
I the onluckiest girl?” 

‘You certainly are,’’ sighed Miss Coro- 
na. At any other time she would have 
been filled with dismay over the untoward 
fate of her green and yellow bow), which 
had belonged to her great grandmother, 
and had stood on the hall table to hold 
flowers as long as she could remember. 





But just now her heart was so sore over 


the Quarrel that there was no room for 
other regrets. ‘Well, well, crying won't 
mend it. I suppose it is a judgment on 
me for staying abed so late. Go and | 
sweep up the pieces, and do try and be 
a little more careful, Charlotte.” 

**Yes’m,"’ said Charlotta, meekly. She 
dared not resent being called Charlotte | 
just then. ‘And I'll tell you what I'll do, 
ma'am, to make up; I'll go and weed the 
garden. Yes’m, I'll do it beautiful.” 

‘*And pull up more flowers than weeds,”’ 
Miss Corona reflected, mournfully. But 
it did not matter; nothing mattered. She | 
saw Charlotta sa!ly forth into the garden 
with a determined, do-or-die expression 
surmounting her freckles, without feeling | 
interest enough to go and make sure that 
she did not root out all the late asters in 
her tardy and wilfully postponed warfare 
on the weeds. 

This mood lasted until the afternoon. 
Then Miss Corona, whose heart and 
thoughts were still down in the festive 
house in the valley, roused herself enough 
to gv out and see what Charlotta was do- 
ing. After finding out, she wandered 
idly about the rambling, old-fashioned 
place, which was full of nooks and sur- 
prises, At every turn you might stumble 
on some clump or tangle of sweetness, 
showering elusive fragrance on the air, 
that you would never have suspected. | 
Nothing in the garden was planted quite 
where it should be; yet withal it was the 
most delightful spot imaginable. 

Miss Corona pushed her way into the 
cherry-tree copse, and followed a tiny, 
overgrown path to a sunshiny corner be- 
yond. She bad not been there since last 
summer; the little path was getting al- 
most impassable. When she emerged 
from the cherry-trees, somewhat rumpled 
and pulled about in hair and attire, but 
attended, as if by a benediction, by the | 
aromatic breath of the mint she had trod- | 
den on, she gave a little cry and stood 
quite still, gazing at the rose-bush that 
grew inthe corner. It was so large and 
woody that it seemed more like a tree 
than a bush, and it was snowed over with 
a splendor of large, pure white roses, 

‘Dear life!’’ whispered Miss Corona, 
tremulously, as she tiptoed towards it. 
“The bride roses have bloomed again! 
How very strange! Why, there has not 
been a rose on that tree for twenty 
years.”’ 

The rose-bush had been planted there 
by Corona’s great grandmother, the lady 
of the green and yellow bowl. It was a 
new variety, brought out from Scotland 
by Mary Gordon; and it bore large white 
roses which three generations of Gordon 
brides had worn on their wedding-day. 
It had come to be a family tradition 
among the Gordons that no luck would 
attend the bride who did not carry a 
white rose from Mary Gordon’s rose-tree. 

Long years ago the tree had given up 
blooming, nor could all the pruning and 
care given it coax a single blossom from 
it. Miss Corona, tinctured with the su- 
perstition apt to wait ona lonely woman- 
hoo.j, believed in her heart that the rose- 
bush had a secret sympathy with the for- 
tunes of the Gordon women, She, the 
last of them on the old homestead, would 
never need the bride roses. Wherefore, 
then, should the old tree bloom? And 
now, after all these years, it had fluug all 
its long-hoarded sweetness into blossom 
again, Miss Corona thrilled atthe thought. | 
The rose had bloomed again for a Gordon 
bride, but Miss Corona was sure there 
was another meaning in it, too; she be- 
lieved it foretokened some change in her 
own life, some rejuvenescence of love and 
beauty like to that of the ancient rose- | 
tree. She bent over its foam of loveliness 
almost reverently. 

“They have bloomed for Juliet’s wed- 
ding,’’ she murmured. “A Gordon bride 
must wear the bride roses; indeed she 
must. And this—why, it is almost a mir- 
acle!"’ 

She ran, light-footedly as a girl, to the 
house for scissors and a basket. She 
would send Juliet Gordon the bride roses. 
Her cheeks were pink from excitement as 
she snipped them off. How lovely they 
were! how very large and fragrant! It 
was as if all the grace and perfume and | 
beauty and glory of those twenty lost 
summers were found here at once in 
them, When Miss Corona had them ready, 
she went to the door and called, 

“Charlotte! Charlotte!’ 

Now, Charlotta, having atoned to her 
conscience for the destruction of the 
green aud yellow bow! by faithfully weed- 
ing the garden, a task which she hated 
above all else, was singing a hymn among 
the sweet peas, and her red braids were 
over her shoulders. This ought to have 
warned Miss Corona; but Miss Corona | 
was thinking of other things, and kept on | 
calling patiently, while Charlotta weeded | 
away for dear life, and seemed smitten 
with treble deafness. 

After a time Miss Corona remembered 
and sighed. She did hate to call the child 
that foolish name with its foreign sound. 
Just as if plain “Charlotte” were not good 








' headed girl with the 
| freckles has just brought this for you. I 


give. 
; you. 


®nough for her, and much more suithble 
to “Smith,’’ too! Ordinarily Miss Corona 
would not have given in. But the case 
was urgent; she could not stand upon 
her dignity just now. 

“Charlotta!” she called entreatingly. 

Instantly Charlotta flew to the garden 
gate, and raced up to the door. 

**Yes’m,”’ she said meekly. 
me, Miss C’rona?”’ 

“Take this box down to Miss Juliet 
Gordon, and ask that it be given to her 


“You want 


| at once,’’ said Miss Corona. **Don’t loiter, 


Charlotta. Don’t stop to pick gum in the 
grove, or eat sours in the dike, or poke 


| sticks through the bridge, or—”’ 


But Charlotta had gone. 

Down in the valley the other Gordon 
house was ina hum of excitement. Up- 
stairs Juliet had gone to her invalid 
mother’s room to show herself in her wed- 
ding-dress to the pale little lady lying on 
the sofa, Shé was a tall, stately young 
girl with the dark-gray Gordon eyes and 
the pure creaminess of coloring, flawless 
as a lily petal. Her face was a very sweet 
one, and the simple white dress she wore 
became her dainty, flower-like beauty as 
nothing elaborate could have done. 

“I’m not going to put on my veil until 
the last moment,” she said laughingly. 
**T should feel married right away if I did. 


| And. oh, mother dear, isn’t it too bad? 


My roses haven’t come, Father is back 
from the station, and they were not there. 
I am so disappointed. Romney ordered 
pure white roses because I said a Gordon 
bride must carry nothing else. Come in!’ 
—as a knock sounded at the door. 

Laura Burton, Juliet’s cousin and 
bridesmaid, entered, with a box. 

“Juliet dear, the funniest little red- 
most enormous 


haven't an idea where she came from; she 
looked like a messenger from pixy-land.”’ 

Juliet opened the box and gave a cry. 

**O mother, look—iook! What perfect 
roses! Who could have sentthem? Oh, 
here’s a note from—from—why, mother, 
it’s from Cousin Corona!” 

**My dear child,’’ ran thejletter in Miss 
Corona’s fine, old-fashioned script. “I 
am sending you the Gordon bride roses. 
The rose-tree has bloomed {for the first 
time in twenty years, my ,dear, and it 
must surely be in honor of [your wedding- 
day. I hope you will wear them, for, al- 
though I have never known jyou, I love 
you very much. I was once a dear friend 
of your father’s. Tell him to let you 
wear the roses I send for old times’ sake. 
J wish you every happiness, my dear. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
CoRoNA GORDON. 

“Oh, how sweet and lovely‘of her!’ said 
Juliet gently, as she laid the letter down. 
‘“‘And to think she was not even invited! 
I wanted to send her an invitation, but 
father said it would be better not to—she 
was so hard and bitter against us that she 
would probably regardiit as an insult.’ 

‘‘He must have been mistaken about 
her attituds,’’ said Mrs.Gordon. ‘‘It cer- 
tainly is 4 great pity she was not invited, 
but it s too late now. An invitation sent 
two hours before the ceremony would be 
an ‘usult indeed.”’ 

“Not if the bride herself took it!’ ex- 
claimed Juliet impulsively. ‘I’ll go my- 
self to Cousin Corona, and ask her to 
come to my wedding.”’ 

“Go yourself! Child, you can’t do such 
athing! In that dress—”’ 

“Go I must, momsie. Why, it’s only a 
three minutes’ walk. I'll go up the hill 
by the old field path, and no one will see 
me. Oh, don’t say a word—there, I’m 
gone!”’ 

“That child!’ sighed the mother pro- 
testingly, as she heard Juliet’s flying feet 
on the stairs. ‘‘What athing fora bride 
to do!” 

Juliet, with her white silken skirts 
caught up above grasses and, dust, ran 
light footedly through the green lowland 
fields and up the hill, treading for the 
first time the faint old field path between 
the two homes, so long disused that it 
was now barely visible in its fringing 
grasses and star-dust of buttercups. 
Where it ran into the spruce grove was a 
tiny gate which Miss Corona had always 
kept in good repair, albeit it was never 
used, Juliet pushed up the rusty hasp 
and ran through. 

Miss Corona was sitting alone in her 
shadowy parlor, hanging over a few of 
the bride roses with falling tears, when 
something tall and beautiful and white 
came in like a blessing and knelt by her 
chair. 

“Cousin Corona,’’ said a somewhat 
breathless bride, ‘‘I have come to thank 
you for your roses, and ask you to forgive 


| us all for the old quarrel.”’ 


‘Dear child,”’ said Miss Corona out of 
her amazement, “‘there is nothing to for- 
I’ve loved you all and longed for 
Dear child, you have brought me 
great bappiness!”’ 

“And you must come to my wedding,” 
cried Juliet. ‘Ob, you must—or I shall 
think you have pot really forgiven us. 
You would never refuse the request of a 





bride, Cuusin Corona. We are queens on 
our wedding-day, you know.” 

“Oh, it’s not that, dear child—but I’m 
not dressed—I—”’ 

“I'll help you dress. And I won't go 
back without you. The guests and the 
minister must wait if necessary—yes, even 
Romney must wait. Ob, I want you to 
meet Romney! Come, dear.’’ 

And Miss Corona went. . Charlotta and 
the bride got her into her gray silk and 
arranged her hair, and in a very short 
time she and Juliet were hurrying down 
the old field-path. In the hollow Mere. 
dith Gordon met them. 

‘Cousin Meredith,’’ said Miss Corona 
tremulously. 

**Dear Curona!”’ 

He took both her hands in his, and 
kissed her heartily. ‘Forgive me for mis. 
understanding you so long. I thought 
you hated us all.” 

Turning to Juliet, he said with a fatherly 
smile: 

‘‘What a terrible girl it is for having its 
own way! Who ever beard of a Gordon 
bride doing such an unconventional thing? 
There, scamper off to the house before 
your guests come, Laura has made your 
roses up into what she calls ‘a dream of 
@ bouquet.’ I'll take Cousin Corona up 
more leisurely.’’ 

“Oh, I knew that something beautifu! 
was going to happen when the old rose. 
tree bloomed!’ murmured Miss Corona 
happily.—Christian Endeavor World. 





HON. HENRY S. WASHBURN ON EQUAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


On May 14, 1874, Mr. Washburn gave in 
the Massachusetts Senate an able address 
which was afterwards published and cir- 
culated as a tract, under the title ‘Woman 
Suffrage the Growth of Civilization.’ He 
said in part: 

“It cannot be denied that a radical 
change has taken place in respect to the 
status of woman within the past genera. 
tion, not only in regard to the ownership 
and disposition of property, but especially 
in respect to her connection with the re- 
formatory, educational and bevevolent or- 
ganizations of the day. Time was, and 
that within the memory of most who hear 
me, when she was rarely seen in public, 
except upon the boards of a theatre; when 
she had no voice and took no active part 
in matters of public concernment. Now, 
we find her everywhere where good deeds 
are to be performed; in the pulpit and 
upon the forum; as manager and direct- 
or of reformatory and benevolent institu- 
tions; teachers. in public and private 
schools, and outnumbering males as such, 
in this profession as ten to one; engaged 
in business pursuits, and the possessor of 
property acquired among the marts of 
men; in a word, ready and foremost to 
spring to the call of want and suffering, 
bringing ever to her task, whatever it may 
be, that force and ability which are a cer- 
tain guarantee of success. Now all this 
change, we, in our individual lives, have 
witnessed. It is a fair question, Is the 
world happier and better for it? Could 
we desire to have undone what has tbus 
been accomplished, and restrict woman to 
the sphere sheformerly occupied? What- 
ever apswer we may make to these ques- 
tions, it is evident that she feels what has 
been done in her behalf, is only introduc- 
tory to a fuller recognition of her claims 
to an equality before the law, and to the 
part for which she is fitted, and should be 
permitted, to perform in the Government, 
under which we live equally with the 
other sex. It is for this reason that she 
appears before us to-day with a proposi- 
tion that the Constitution may be amend- 
ed so that the limitation of sex shall no 
longer exist; and that she shall, if she de- 
sires, have a voice and vote in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. The question isa 
simple one, and yet it contemplates 
changes involving the dearest and most 
sacred interests of society. 

“TI shall not enter upon an argument to 
show that women are as capable as men 
to exercise the elective franchise. When 
we speak of the equality of the sexes, we 
employ a very vague and indefinite term. 
The members of the great human family 
are, irrespective of sex, equal; and yet 
entirely unlike, morally, intellectually, 
and physically ‘'God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created 
he him, male and female created he them.” 
It is not good, said the great Creator, that 
man should live alone, and so he made 
woman the companion of man: not his in- 
ferior, or slave, but his companion and 
helpmeet in the toils and struggles, the 
joys and sorrows of life. It is not possi- 
ble to separate or divide their interests. 
What is necessary for the welfare and 
happiness of the one, is equally so for the 
other. A man and woman, mutually 
pledging their love to each other, start 
out upon the journey of life, to share 4 
common lot till separated by death. 
They have before them, and before the 
children that may be the result of their 
union, no separate or divided interests. 
The joy of one is the joy of both; and the 
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sorrow of one is alike the grief of the 
other. They are equal, and yet unequal; 
alike, and yet unlike: each dependent the 
one upon the other for their mutual wel- 
fare and happiness. He whom we are ac- 
customed to regard as the stronger, is 
often the weaker of the two; such is the 
fact in innumerable instances, Is there a 
matter of public regard, that cap, or 
should concern the one more than the 
other? Is not her happiness, equally with 
his, dependent upon the general welfare, 
good order, and prosperity of society? 
Why then should she be silent in regard 
thereto? Why should not her vote and 
voice be felt in ordering and directing 
public affairs? 

‘‘Ig it said she degrades and unsexes 
herself thereby? Where is the proof for 
this? We have said great changes have 
transpired within the past generation, and 
that woman to-day is taking a part in 
matters of public concern as never before. 
Is she less pure and womanly than for- 
merly? Has her presence before the pub- 
lic as an active participant in the refurma- 
tory, benevolent, and educational inter- 
ests of the hour rendered her less lovely, 
less the companion and helpmeet of man? 
No; rather is not the reverse true? Has 
not the atmosphere been purified by her 
presence? Instead of lessening her own, 
has she not exalted the character and dig- 
nity of the other sex?” ... 

“IT was strikingly impressed with an 
illustration upon this very point during 
a hearing, this session, before the Com- 
mittee on Education, in which testimony 
was given in regard to the medical insti- 
tion in this city, connected with the Bos- 
ton University, which is open to both 
sexes, Toaninguiry as to the practical 
working of the institution, where both 
sexes were present at surgical operations 
and post mortem examinations, the an- 
swer given by one of the professors was, 
that he had never known the tone of an 
operating and dissecting room of any 
medical institute so elevated and unex- 
ceptional as that hed been; in which, in 
so marked a degree, there had been an ab- 
sence of whatever had the semblance of 
immodesty and vulgarity. Recognizing 
that they were students of medical sci- 
ence and practice, and that their duty was 
to know and understand the wonderful 
mechanism of the human frame, they 
came to the task assigned to them with no 
debasing feelings or sentiments. Upon 
this point, so often the subject of unjust 
and unwarranted criticism, the evidence 
was most conclusive and satisfactory. 
Will her presence be less refining and ele- 
vating in other professions and pursuits 
of life? Will she not elevate by her pres- 
ence the caucus or ward room? Has her 
presence and influence elsewhere been 
such as to warrant a conclusion that there 
it will be detrimental to order, t» decen- 
cy, to good behavior? Is not the opposite 
the more rational conclusion? 

‘The caucus—how sadly does that need 
reformation, both in numbers and quality! 
Here, just here, is the root of the evil, the 
fountain from which issue the streams 
that so pollute the body politic. We shall 
never discharge our duty as freemen, or 
properly protect our institutions as a 
people, till we make it our imperative 
duty to attend the primary meetings of 
our political organizations. Until that 
duty is recognized and acted upon, in vain 
shall we expect wise and competent legis. 
lators, or any just laws and ordinances 
for the government of society. Mayor 
Havemeyer of New York, in a recent 
speech upon this matter, said: 

I warn the commercial and capitalist 
classes that they cannot hold the unriv- 
alled advantages which our city naturally 
possesses for profitable enterprise, as if 
they were given of God without conditions 
which attach to every work of His hand. 
1 warn this community that a people, 
among whom it is a fashionable boast 
with those who claim a superiority over 
their fellows, that they have nothing to 
do with public affairs; that they take no 
interest in legislation, in administration, 
in the conduct of judicial] tribunals, and 
the great instrumentalies whereby human 
government is carried on, cannot long 
have material prosperity. The parties en- 
trusted to perform the great functions of 
legislation are, in many cases, persons in 
whom they would repose no confidence in 
avy matter personal to themselves where 
honesty or efficiency was expected. And 
until a deeper interest in public affairs is 
manifested by those who have a large 
stake in this community than has hitherto 
prevailed, nothing but extravagance, dis- 
honesty, and corruption will continue to 
disgrace their administration. Men can- 
not long reap the benefits without bearing 
the burdens of human society. It is lib- 
erty, it is a popular government, which is 
the ultimate source of all our success in 
industry and trade. But popular govern- 
ment requires the watchful, patient, pa- 
triotic, self-sacrificing care and guardian- 
ship of all citizens, and it is a peculiar 
duty of those who gain and appropriate 
to themselves the largest pecuniary result 
of our free institutions to fulfill these ob- 
ligations of citizenship, to watch and 
work, as well as pray and resolve, with- 
out which, their own wealth will soon 
turn into ashes in their grasp. 


“There is great force and wisdom in 
these utterances, and they commend them. 





selves to the earnest consideration of all 
who wish well for the government under 
which we live. Should the Amendment 
to the Constitution take place, then wom- 
en may, and will, participate in these pri- 
mary political meetings, and what may 
we anticipate as the result? Will it not 
be a large increase of attendance on the 
part of the men, and a purification of the 
atmosphere to an extent never before en- 
joyed in them? If women are there, the 
men will be sure to come, as a matter of 
course; and what is required next to char- 
acter in these meetings is numbers; not 
the few, but the many; not half a dozen 
to cut and carve out the political future 
of a ward or a town, the county or State, 
but the people, the masses, who are re- 
sponsible for the general good and wel- 
fare. Such, it is believed, would be the 
result of the introduction of women into 
the primary meetings of political bodies. 

“The Hon. Amasa Walker, a retired 
merchant and veteran politician, yet in 
the enjoyment of a vigorous old age, re- 
lates that previous to 1828 the women of 
New England rarely, if ever, attended lit- 
erary or scientific lectures, They seldom 
appeared in public assemblies unless of a 
religious character. In 1828 a meeting 
was held in the vestry of Dr, Lyman 
Beecher’s meeting-house, on Hanover 
Street, Boston, to devise some means 
to counteract the evil effects of the 
theatre. Mr, Walker, then a young man, 
with several other gentleman, proposed 
a course of popular lectures and dis- 
cussions upon literary and scientific 
subjects, to be known as ‘The Boston Ly- 
ceum.’ After listening to the proposi- 
tion, Dr. Beecher rose and said that this 
project of a popular Lyceum reminded 
him of a very ingenious machine which 
had been constructed by one of his neigh 
bors in Litchfield, Conn. ‘It was a beau- 
tiful machine, a complicated machine, its 
object was grand, nothing short of per- 
petual motion. It lacked only one thing, 
it wouldn’t go. And that,’ said Dr, 
Beecher, ‘is the trouble with your pro- 
posed lyceum, it won’t go.’ Mr. Walker, 
full of enthusiasm, replied, ‘Dr. Beecher 
has lost sight of the new motive power 
upon which we rely to make our lyceum 
go—it is feminine influence. We propose 
not only to invite our young men to at- 
tend the Lyceum themselves, but to bring 
the ladies with them,’ and it was finally 
decided, after some hesitation, to try the 
experiment. Up to thistime, Mr. Walker 
tells us, a public lecture was a difficult 
and dreary affair; great efforts had to be 
made to bring out even a small audience; 
and then a thin array of black coats was 
the cold and chilling response, The effect 
of the Lyceum as a social institution for 
ladies and gentlemen, was magical. The 
largest hall in Boston, holding 2,000 peo- 
ple, was insufficient, and it was often 
necessary to repeat the performance on a 
subsequent night: and this interest con- 
tinued for many years unabated. In 1830, 
in the Boston Lyceum, a debate took 
place, ‘Should women have equal political 
rights with men? Mr. Walker and two 
other gentlemen took the affirmative. 
Mr. Bigelow, afterwards Judge Bigelow, 
and several others took the negative. 
After the debate a vote was taken, and 
Mr. Walker alone, out of an audience of 
nearly two thousand, voted in the affirma- 
tive. Of course the very idea of a woman 
speaking in public would then have been 
treated with derision. 

‘‘Women first-appeared in public, as 
speakers, on the anti-slavery platforms. 
They were denounced as Jezebels, even 
from the pulpits, yet no speakers aroused 
so much interest, or made 80 many con- 
verts in the early history of the anti-slav- 
ery contest. The Whigs, in 1840, made 
the first move to introduce women into 
politics. In the ‘Tippecanoe and Tyler 
campaign, ladies were invited, and attend- 
ed the Whig meetings in great numbers. 
They were not, I believe, invited to attend 
the Democratic meetings, The inspira- 
tion of their presencé, with songs, etc., 
was the distinguishing characteristic of 
that successful campaign. The present 
Republican party from the start adopted 
similar tactics. The first campaign was 
for John and Jessie; and Jessie Fremont 
won thousands of votes for her distin- 
guished husband, 

“Tt is said that the rights for which the 
petitioners ask are not desired, as a body 
by the women of the State. However this 
may be, it is certain that the petitioners 
before us outnumber the remonstrants, as 
six to one. Moreover, nearly all the 
women in Massachusetts distinguished in 
literature, reform and philanthropy, are 
in favor of woman suffrage, And this is 
true of representative women the country 
over. To the objection against woman 
suffrage, often urged, that only the least 
intelligent and respectable of the women 
of the State would exercise the elective 
franchise, it may be sufficient to say, the 
result would probably show that the pro- 
portions of those who would vote would 
be about the same as it now is with the 
other sex. There is nothing whatever 
compulsory about the matter. Men vote 





or not as they please. A far greater num- 
ber than we imagine habitually stay away 
from the polls, or but seldom go near 
them. There are undoubtedly bad women 
as well as bad men. But the preponder- 
ance of women is in favor of good over 
the vicious; and the majority of the votes 
of women would be unquestionably in fa- 
vor of law and order, of justice and hu- 
manity. 

‘The petitioners at the hearing before 
the Committee dwelt with much force 
upon the propositions that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed; that taxation without 
representation is unjust and tyrannical. 
These self-evident truths are accepted as 
fundamental principles in a Republican 
government, tbe very foundation stones 
of the structure itself, Why, in their ap- 
plication, a discrimination should be made 
in behalf of a portion of the people, isa 
question in casuistry more easily asked 
than answered, 

“T have referred, in these remarks, to 
the changes, wrought in the condition 
and work of the women of this country, 
within the past generation. We may, and 
probably shall, differ in judgment upon 
the question before us, but we shall not 
differ in our estimate of the deeds women 
have performed in a collective capacity, 
deeds fraught in innumerable instances 
with inestimable blessings to mankind, 
With an intuitive perception of the right, 
they have come to the rescue in matters 
deeply affecting the public welfare, and 
we have willingly bowed to their almost 
invincible power, as we have witnessed 
the accomplishment of their purposes. 
The proudest historical monument of the 
State, the shaft on Bunker Hill, owes its 
completion, if not its conception, to wom- 
en. I well remember how, for many years 
after its corner-stone was laid with so 
much of pomp and show by Lafayette, it 
remained unfinished, but a few feet above 
the ground, a sorry comment upon the 
patriotism of the people; till finally the 
women of the State took the work in 
hand, and the monument was soon com- 
pleted. Their efforts in rescuing from 
neglect and decay the tomb and ancestral 
estates of Washington, are familiar to you 
all; and in our late dreadful civil strife 
how grandly did they do their part! Pass- 
ing by numerous instances of heroic 
achievements in bebalf of the fallen and 
the oppressed, within the last one and 
two decades, how at this moment are all 
eyes turned upon the work woman is per- 
forming in her renowned crusade against 
the liquor traffic. We may regard that 
work as we please; we may call it vision- 
ary, spasmodic, evanescent, the enthusi- 
asm of an hour, which is sure speedily to 
come to an end; but it is a mighty move- 
ment, nevertheless, and fraught with un. 
speakable blessings to the people. 

‘With these evidences of the good ac- 
complished by woman multiplying on ev- 
ery hand, in all she has undertaken of a 
public nature, is it reasonable to withhold 
from her any longer the simple right to 
declare her wishes, by her vote, for what- 
ever ip her judgment pertains to ber own 
and the public welfare? May we not 
safely trust the ballot in her hands? Can 
any wrong come to her, or to the State, 
by this exercise of suffrage? 

“This is the first time, Mr. President, 
that I have spoken in public in favor of 
woman suffrage. While I have not been 
recognized as a champion of what is 
known as the woman’s rights movement, 
I have, since I have been honored witha 
seat in the Legislature, voted on three 
successive occasions for a resolve similar 
to that before us. I could not do less, 
and satisfy my sense of the justice of her 
claims to be heard in this matter. I shall 
give my vote again in the same direction, 
assured that I shall have no cause here- 
after to regret my action. 

**As a State, it bas been our pride and 
glory that Massachusetts has not been in 
the rear, but in the van of public senti- 
ment, in all that has pertained to liberty 
and human rights. Whenever she has 
spoken her voice has been potent in the 
councils of the nation. She has given 
heretofore no uncertain response to the 
appeal of the oppressed, nor will she in 
the future. This cause of impartial suf- 
frage, and the equality of the sexes before 
the law, will continue to be agitated till 
whatever is wrong shall be made right, 
and Freedom shall in deed and in truth 
govern the councils and destinies of the 
Commonwealtb.”’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES oF Fa- 
mous Musicians. By Elbert Hubbard. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1903. Price, $2.50. 


This is one of a series of brief memoirs 
of Musicians, Authors, Good and Great 
Men, Famous Women, Statesmen, and 
Painters. It sketches with spirit and ap- 
preciation the lives and works ot Wagner, 
Paganini, Mendelssohn, Handel, Chopin, 
Liszt, Verdi, Bach, Schumann, and Bee. 
thovev. Excellent portraits of each mas- 





ter precede the sketches. These portraits 
alone are worth the price of the volume. 
The narratives are lively and interesting. 
The author mingles with them much com- 
ment and reflection of his own. It is a 
charming book, handsome and readable. 
H. B. B. 


Goop-Byr, Proup Wor.p. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1903. Price, 
$1.50. 


Millicent Waldo, working diligently, 
and conscientiously under the eye of her 
chief, the great editor Alonzo Granger, in 
the office of The Dawn newspaper,—striv- 
ing to support her widowed mother and 
afterwards to accumulate a slender provi- 
siou for her after years,—longs for change, 
rest and a quiet country home. Suddenly 
she learns that all her relations are dead, 
and as ‘‘next of kin’’ she becomes the 
heir of her great-aunt’s country estate 
and income. She enters into possession 
of the stately old mansion, in which as a 
child she had visited and played with her 
cousins now dead and gone. But a rail- 
road accident enlists her aid, and ‘she 
nurses @ man crushed and almost killed, 
who wins the admiration and love of the 
inhabitants of Windybank, After many 
complications Millicent discovers that 
Holladay is her cousin, supposed to be 
dead, the owner of the property which 
she had supposed to be her own. But 
Holladay, having been by the death of his 
faithless wife released from an unhappy 
marriage, woos and wins the brave and 
beautiful Millicent. The mystery which 
has clouded his past is happily dissipated, 
So, after a career of stormy vicissitude 
and failure, Waldo Lovering returns from 
his world wanderings to find rest and 
peace and domestic happiness in the home 
of his childhood. 

It is a beautiful story, enlivened by a 
circle of men and women strongly con- 
trasted and of marked individuality—the 
old lawyer Mr. Ransom, the organist Dr. 
King, the journalist Hugh Mayo, the 
housekeeper Mrs. St. George, the daring 
Selma Myers and the irrepressible Vivien 
Banks all lend avimation and variety— 
while Millicent and Lovering are the cen- 
tral figures and command the loyalty and 


devotion of all the rest. It is a book 
which fascinates the reader. 2. 8h 
Tue PINE GRove House, By Ruth Hall. 


Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1903. Price, $1.50. 


The miscellaneous guests at the Pine 
Grove summer hotel are sketched with 
pitiless fidelity—their vulgarity, bad man- 
ners, sordid ideas, and lack of refinement 
are made manifest. Buta few of superior 
intelligence and character shine all the 
more brightly by contrast. Helen and 
her mother, Amy and her father, Mrs. 
Grant and Christopher, Harold Smith, 
Sara Jerolemon, and Maud Tabor, the 
‘Princess of the Marshalsea,”’ are attract- 
ively portrayed. The young men, as is 
natural in characters created by a woman 
author, are less life-like than the women. 
The complications created by the adroit 
rascality of Anthony Loring resu!t in 
many startling events, and the reader is 
kept in suspense until the close of the 
volume, Breezy narrative and sparkling 
dialogue enchain the attention. The 
story will add to the reputation of its 
author, H. B. B, 


LESLIE CHILTON. By Eliza Orne White. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1903. Price, $1.50, 


This cheery story of a bright New Eng- 
land girl, left early an orphan, with an 
independence, and with aspirations for 
a wider life than ordinary, is interesting 
and suggestive. It begins with a discus- 
sion of the woman question with her kind- 
ly but conservative aunt. Leslie publish- 
es, much against her aunt’s wishes, a 
brilliant essay in favor of the higher edu- 
cation of women, which attracts much at- 
tention, and in which she reviews with 
sharp disapproval an article against coéd- 
ucation by a certain Henry Bowen North- 
brook, who says: 

“The writer at one time taught in a co- 
educational college, and to begin with was 
surprised by the greater quickness of 
the girl students; but as the months went 
on, he found that the men who at first 
had seemed slow and plodding in compar- 
rison, had gained a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject. The girls had a sur- 
face familiarity with the text-book, but if 
you asked them questions that required 
the use of their minds, they showed they 
were not in the habit of thinking for 
themselves.”’ 

Leslie, herself a college graduate, re- 
sents the opposition to coéducation, and 
forms a very unfavorable opinion of the 
opponent. Circumstances afterwards bring 
her into acquaintance with him. She finds 
him attractive; acquaintance ripens into 
friendship, and friendship into love. Both 
somewhat modify without changing each 
other’s preconceived views, and after a 
long and pleasant familiarity they marry, 
agreeing to differ, Leslie remaining, as be- 
fore, an active member of her woman suf- 
frage club. 

It is difficult to decide from the many 
animated conversations on which side the 
writer stands on the woman question. It 
would seem that, like Mr. Balfour, she pre- 
fers to keep ‘‘an open mind,” and to leave 
the reader in doubt as to her position. It 
is a very bright book, and worthy of a 
wide circulation, H. B. B. 


Goreco. A Romance of Old Athens. By 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, Ph. D. Illus. 
trated by George Varean. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 1903. 
Price, $1.50. 


Theramenes, the foe and victim of Cri- 
tias, after 2,0C0 yeas, comes back to life, 
and in this book tells the story of his wild 
and stormy career. To those who wish to 





read the past in history and thereby to 
foretell the future, this varrative of 
Athens and Sparta, of beautiful Gorgo, 
the daughter of Brasidas, the fairest maid 
in Sparta, and of the son of Athenian 
Hagnon, will be of absorbing interest. It 
is a tale of love and war, of animated 
battle scenes, of political intrigue and 
party strife. The illustrations are of 
classic beauty. In recalling his life in 
Athens, Theramenes pictures our own, 
For what is this seething democracy in 
which we live but Athens renewed? 
H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss. 














SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

Capections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Black weli 

The Bible for Wowau Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


Suffrage Catechism, by Luc 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell! Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


The Nonsense of it, ov T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 


The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 


Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSvEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 





HOUSEKEEPER.—A practical woman wants 
a position as managing housekeeper in a first 
class hotel or ina boarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. Address 
H ousekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2, 
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WOMEN ON BRITISH SCHOOL BOARDS. 

“The items of news that come from 
Great Britain show that the woman ques- 
tion is attracting the same attention there 
as in the United States,’”’ says Ida H. Har- 
per in the N. Y. Sun. “Ata recent meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Local Government 
Society, Lord Reay, chairman of the Lon- 
don School Board, made a strong address 
on the great value to the board of the ser- 
vices of its women members. At its close 
Sir William Collins moved a resolution 
that the codperation of women was not 
less important for the London Council (or 
Board of Aldermen) and that the meet- 
ing urge the Government to bring in a bill 
to render them eligible to serve on that 
and other borough and county councils. 
He said that when he remembered the in- 
dignities which the Government had 
placed upon women, he was staggered at 
the moderation of this request. After 
showing how many enterprises carried on 
by these councils vitally concerned women 
and needed their judgment and assistance, 
he closed by stating that the Lundon 
County Council, of which be bad been a 
member for the past eleven years, had it- 
self three times petitioned Parliament to 
make it legal for women to serve on that 
body, and that it would continue to worry 
the Government until this point was 
gained, 

‘The franchise was granted to women 
in 1888 for members of these county coun- 
cils, which have full charge of all matters 
pertaining to the county, and it was sup 
posed they were made eligible to serve ou 
them; but, after a hard-fought battle in 
the courts, the final decision was against 
this privilege. In 1894 they were made 
eligible to serve on parish and district 
councils, For some years previous to this 
they sat on the vestries, which controlled 
municipal affairs, but in 1899 Parliament 
passed a new act for the g vernment of 
London, changing the vestries to borough 
councils and depriving women of a seat 
on them. 

‘In 1870 the Elementary Education Act 
created school boards and placed women 
on a complete equality with men as elec- 
tors and as eligible for election. A large 
number of women have served since then 
throughout England, to the great advan- 
tage of the schools, it is universally ad- 
mitted. But now the bitterly-contested 
Education Act, which was recently passed, 
very largely deprives the voters of the 
privilege of electing their school boards, 
whose appointment will be in the hands 
of the church. While there is nothing in 
it to prevent the appointment of women, 
the general opinion is that, as this privi- 
lege will be used to strengthen the politi- 
cal power of the church, women will not 
be placed on the boards. To show the 
extent to which this opinion prevails may 
be cited the recent action of a special 
committee of the London Schvol Board, 
which by a vote of ten to one resolved 
that ‘the experience of this board shows 
that educational work cannot be properly 
carried on unless women be eligible.’ 

‘It will be seep by the above instances 
that almost every privilege gained to 
women through years of laborious effort 
has been swept away by various acts of 
Parliament, and they furnish emphatic 
and incontrovertible proof of the help- 
lessness of a class without the suffrage. 
While the womea of England have a local 
franchise, not one of them has a vote fur 
member of Parliament. As the inevitable 
result, these members have not the slight- 
est regard for the interests or wishes of 
women. They are tossed aside like chaff 
in the consideration of all measures, for 
the officeholder recognizes but one power 
—the ballots of his constituents. The 
women of England have but duplicated 
the experience of the women of the United 
States, and it will continue to be repeated 
so long as women citizens are utterly with- 
out authority to enforce their demands in 
the proper and legitimate way provided 
by the Cunstitution for male citizens.”’ 
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CHARLES G. AMES’S BIRTHDAY. 


That true friend of equal rights and 
many other good causes, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, celebrated his 75th birthday on 
Oct.3 There was a large reception in 
his honor at the Church of the Disciples 
in this city. Mr. and Mrs. Ames and their 
children received, and a large proportion 
of the intellectual and moral worth of 
Boston was present. 

At the exercises which followed the re- 
ception, Mr. Edward A. Church presided. 
There were poems by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Dr. E. E. Hale, Mrs. Crosby, and 
Mr. Church; aud addresses by Mrs. J. A. 
Beatley, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Dr. W. E. Mc- 
Elveen of the Shawmut Congregational 
Church, George H. Ellis; and Messrs. 
Charles H. and Charles W. Ames, the 
cousin and son of CharlesG. Mr. James 
A. Beatley read letters from ex President 
Cheney of Bates College, Rev. George A. 
Gordon, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New 
York, President Eliot of Harvard, the 





| Spring Garden Church of Philadelphia, 


founded by Mr. Ames; Charles St. John, 
and Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mr. Ames’s friends have contributed 
$500 for a portrait of him, to be painted 
by his son-in-law, Riymond M. Crosby, 
and to be placed in the church. He will 
also be presented with a purse. 

Mr. Ames, in responding, thanked his 
friends for all their kindness, and said: 
“There is a tendency in public life to put 
on something, as one does his best coat 
to gv into company. There are two of 
me. You have only heard one of them. I 
have lived with both for 75 years, and the 
bitter that comes with the sweet is know- 
ing I don’t deserve such unmixed praise. 
All of it is offset by a consciousness of 
human imperfections.”’ 

Mr. Ames greeted the editors of the 
Woman’s JoURNAL with a cordial hand- 
clasp, and the remark that he bad been 
longing ‘‘to shake hands with some red- 
handed radicals.’’ He is a man who bas 
not grown conservative with years, but is 
emphatically *‘75 years young.’’ May he 
long be spared to his work, and to his 
multitude of friends! 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN JosE, CAL., SEPT. 28, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The San José P. E, Club has seemed 
slow to respond to the call of the National 
American W. S. A. to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the birthday of Lucy Stone, 
which occurred during the summer vaca- 
tion of the Club. After re-assembling 
early in this month, an afternoon was ap- 
pointed to commemorate that noble work- 
er for women. Short readings of many 
incidents in her life were given by differ- 
ent members, while some, who had been 
fortunate in earlier days to meet her, 
seemed by their recitals to put us closer 
in touch with her life and its struggles. 
As we proceeded, a chord of enthusiasm 
roused each one to a hearty response and 
deeper gratitude tu her and her co- 
workers. 

We realize that the observance of a day 
devuted tu the works of those early pi- 
oneers gives us encouragement and awak- 
ens an interest toward greater activity, 
aud comparing the sentiment of women’s 
advancement at the present time, when 
we are upon the stage, to that of the days 
when Lucy Stone began her struggle in 
their behalf, we feel the result of her 
labors, and an inspiration to work on 
toward attaining, to its fullest, the perfect 
equality of mankind, 

P. M. Gassert, Cor. Sec. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


WorceEsterR.—The League met with 
Mrs. Adeline H Howland. We had a 
larger gathering than usual. It was sug 
gested that our next meeting be devoted 
to Lucy Stone’s life and lectures. A food 
sale was discussed, for raising money for 
the State Association, and Nov. 12 was the 
date fixed. Arrangements for Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw’s lecture were left with the 
chairman. ANNA G. FOWLER, Sec. 








THE DRAMA, 


Boston THEATRE. — “Quincy Adams 
Sawyer’ enters on its third week at the 
Boston Theatre next Monday evening. 
Over a thousand people were turned away 
last Saturday night, every seat in the 
house and all the standing-room filled. 


CasTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The at- 
traction for next week will be Clyde 
Fitch’s comedy, ‘‘Lovers’ Lane,’’ which 
enjoyed the favor of audiences through- 
out the country two seasons ago, and is 
now t» have its first production, at popu- 
lar prices, in this city. The plot turns 
upon the experiences of a young clergy- 
man, who has given the best of his life to 
an upappreciative country parish, but 
fivually gains the good-will of his flock, 
and the girl he loves for a wife. Boxes of 
choice chocolate bonbons distributed at 
the Monday matinee. 














Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Ciub.) 





MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Voca! Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 





Shepard, Norwell Co. 





AUTUMN 


EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


Faultless Fitting 





It gives us much pleasure to announce our Fall Opening of 
these famous and popular SHOES. The pronounced success of 
this footwear has been something remarkable, but only what was 
to be expected, and was its due, based solely on merit. The arch 
supporting feature, the flexibility, the style, the faultless fit have 


all contributed to their great success. 


But one fact not to be 


lost sight of, is that in boots and oxfords alone we have ,76 styles 


to select from at $3.00 and $3.50. 


Such an assortment of styles 


at the price is unequalled in any shoe store in the United States. 
Please note the fact that the reason 


DOROTHY DODD SHOES 


Are here shown in such a multiplicity of models, is because 
many exclusive styles have been made expressly to our order. 
The display this season is unequalled for striking individuality 


and beauty. 





Among the SPECIALS made for us we 
call your attention to style One Thou- 
sand and One. A decidedly new ‘‘ideal 
patent foxed,’’ strikingly handsome, 
dressy street lace boot, new narrow toe, 
“spike heel,’”’ top of dull kid with seal 
lacing stays, our new ‘‘chic”’ last, produc- 
ing an elegant, dainty boot. Price 3.50. 


Style One Thousand and Two—A very 
stylish boot, made of IDEAL PATENT 
KID, top of dull finished kid, cut rather 
low, fastened with seven large, dull fin- 
ished, covered buttons. Also made on 
the narrow-toed last, with short vamp, 
soles of good, stout walking weight. A 
fine boot, at 3.50. 


Style Nine Hundred and Ten—Blucher 
Walking Boot, of marked character, made 





of ideal patent kid; top is of dull kid, 
heel is rather high Cuban, the shape one 
of the new perfect fitting, narrowed toes. 
Price also 3.50. 


Style Nine Eighty-Four is a modish kid 
street boot, plump weight soles, top of 
dull kid, cut lower than the regular pat- 
tern, handsome new toe of medium width, 
sensible heel. A laced boot you will de- 
light to wear. This is also priced at 3.50. 


Style Nine Hundred and Nine is a button 
boot not often seen for $3.50, made of 
‘Ideal Patent Kid,’’ circular heel foxing, 
13 inch ‘‘spool heel,” with fancy stitched 
toe caps, secured with nine small duil 
finished covered buttons, ‘‘gun metal” 
dull kid tops, the most stylish of them 
all. This is 3.60 per pair. 





These few specials mentioned have the fit, comfort and all the 


style of $7.09 boots. 


and winter. 


At 3.00 ana 


Come and see if it is not just as we say, 
We offer the greatest showing in America of Boots for the fall 


3 50 per pair. 


Do not forget, we stand back of every pair, and have only fitters 
of experience, who know how to advise the proper shoes for 


your comfort and satisfaction. 


























MISS M. 


F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 
Has received her Fall Importation of washable 
Glace Kid Gloves, that come in all colors, and wash 
beautifully in soap and water. 
Attractive things in Neckwear are also shown, 
that add distinction to the costume. 
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The California Ladies’ Magazine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of tbe best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 


in every city. 


magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 
Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


ive magazine in the market. 


They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 


It is the most attract- 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


48 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





MISS GORING, Ladies’ Hatter, is now pre- 
ared to show attractive models in Millinery. 
Be will this season make a specialty of Hats, 
Toques, etc., at prices ranging from five to ten 
dollars, at Room 6, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





TO LET — A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs. E. HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 





HOUSF WORK.—Armenian young man wants 
lace to do housework. One year’s experience. 
Bpeaks English. Address MARTIN TERKZIAN, care 
John Shamlian, 12228, Washington St., Boston. 





SEVERAL ARMENIAN YOUNG MEN, hon- 
est and willing, want places to help with indoor 
or outdoor work, where they can learn English. 
Address this office. 





PROTESTANT YOUNG MAN, college grad 
uate, and specia) student at Harvard Law School, 
wants to work ina family in or near Cambridge 
while pursuing his studies. Does not smoke or 
drink; is willing to do any kind of work. Ad- 
dress 8.8. K., care Kurkjian Brothers, 175 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston 





WORK WANTED, by a young Armenian able 
to speak English, who was a teacher in his own 
country, and wishes to complete his education 
here. Understands book-keeping; is willing to 
do any work, no matter how hard, in order to 
earn money for his education; has experience 
of ae Address H. D., care John K 
Shamlian, 12226, Washington St., Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in woes ere on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square. 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
suitable for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 





A NEW 
DEPARTURE 


We announce the opening 
of our 


Ladies’ 
Tailoring 
Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to order 
Cloth Suits and Outside 
Garments. The work will 
be done in our manufac- 
turing rooms on the prem- 
ises by experienced tailors, 
Department reached by 
elevator at left of entrance. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


400 Washington Street 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 


A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 


For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 





1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 


3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture, 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi 
niscences. 

Sucial and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY MorTon D1Az, 

Belmont, Mass. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 








PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


- Typical Life in Chile. 

- Reminiscences of Peru. 

Cuba and the Cubans. 

- The Land of the Incas. 

The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

- The Four Liberators of South 

America. 

The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA. 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Womat 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operaté 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
. Chacnatqn Catence, ental Train- 
ng. 
- The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
. Our Place in Evolution. 
. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 
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